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DENCE OF THE TIME. 
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In 1903 the United States Government Printing Office published “State 
Papers and Correspondence bearing upon the Louisiana Purchase,” in a 
volume of 299 pages. The correspondence of other public men of the 
time, as published in their Works,* adds further information upon the 
subject. The whole correspondence is heavy and voluminous. Some 
selections from it, arranged in chronological order, will afford a lucid, 
compact and authentic view of the course of events in that great crisis of 
American history. 

That the question, “Who shall own Louisiana?’ was a subject of 
inquiry and concern to Washington soon after he became President, ap- 
pears from his correspondence of that time with Jefferson, then Secretary 
of State, and Hamilton, Secretary of the Treasury. War was then threat- 
ened between Great Britain and Spain. 


WASHINGTON TO HAMILTON (THE SAME TO JEFFERSON ). 


U.S., Aug. 27, 1790. 

Provided the dispute between Great Britain and Spain 
should come to the decision of arms, there is no doubt in my 
mind that New Orleans and the Spanish posts above it on 
the Mississippi will be among the first attempts of the 
former, and that the reduction of them will be undertaken 
from Detroit. 

The consequences of having so formidable and enterpris- 
ing people as the British on both our flanks and rear, with 
their navy in front, as they respect our western settlements, 
which may be seduced thereby, are obvious. 

What then should be the answer of the Executive in case 


*Hamilton’s Works, vol. iv. Rufus King, Life and Correspondence, vols, ii, iii, iv. 
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Lord Dorchester* should apply for permission to march 
troops from Detroit to the Mississippi? 


JEFFERSON TO PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 
Aug. 28, 1790. 

I am so deeply impressed with the magnitude of the 
dangers which will attend our Government if Louisiana and 
the Floridas be added to the British empire, that in my 
opinion we ought to make ourselves parties in the general 
war expected to take place, should this be the only means of 
preventing the calamity. But we should defer this step as 
long as possible, because war is full of chances, which may 
relieve us of the necessity of interfering, so that I am for 
preserving neutrality as long, and entering into the war, as 
late as possible. 


HAMILTON TO WASHINGTON. 
New York, Sept. 15, 1790. 
Urgent avocations (putting laws of the last session in a 
train of execution) and a desire of reflecting maturely, and 
giving the reasons for the result of my reflections fully, have 
caused me to delay longer than I wished the answer to the 
questions with which you honored me. 
It is not to be forgotten that we received from 
France in our late Revolution essential succor, and from 
Spain valuable countenance and some direct aid. It is not to 
be doubted that the part they took is to be attributed, not to 
an attachment to our independence or liberty, but to a desire 
of diminishing the power of Great Britain by severing the 
British empire. In the progress of the war they lent us 
money. France has made us one loan since. Her conduct 
bore the marks of a liberal policy. She did not endeavor to 
extract from us, as the price of it, any disadvantageous or 
humiliating concessions. The conduct of Spain towards us 
presents a picture far less favorable. The direct aid we re- 


( *Governor of Canada. 


—— 
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ceived from her during the war was inconsiderable. She 
refrained from acknowledging our independence, nor made 
a treaty with us; she obstructs our sharing in the navigation 
of the Mississippi, and has not scrupled to intrigue with 
leading individuals in the western country to seduce them 
from our interests. 

An increase of the means of annoying us is 
a certain ill consequence of the acquisition of the Floridas 
and Louisiana by the British, not only from contiguity to 
our territory, but from the increased facility of acquiring an 
influence over the Indian tribes in the United States. 

A government scarcely ever had stronger mo- 
tives to avoid war than the United States at the present 
juncture. They have much to dread from war; much to ex- 
pect from peace; something to hope from negotiation, in 
case of a rupture between Britain and Spain. We are just 
recovering from the effects of a long, arduous, and exhaust- 
ing war. The people just begin to realize the sweets of 
repose. Our national government is in its infancy. There 
is a general disinclination to war in all classes. The support 
of public opinion (perhaps more essential to our government 
than to any other) could only be looked for in a war evident- 
ly resulting from necessity. To the people at large the 
quarrel would be apt to have the appearance of having 
originated in a desire of shielding Spain from the arms of 
Britain. It seems our true policy to cultivate neutrality. 

The acquisition of the Spanish territories bor- 
dering on the United States by Great Britain would be 
dangerous to us. The same danger, if not to the same ex- 
tent, will exist, should the territories remain in the hands of 


Spain.* 


TIMOTHY PICKERING, SECRETARY OF STATE, TO RUFUS KING, 
UNITED STATES MINISTER AT LONDON. 

Fes. 15, 1797. We have often heard that the French 

Government contemplated the repossession of Louisiana. 


*Hamilton’s Works, 1851, iv, 48-69. 
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You will see all the mischief to be apprehended from such 
an event; the Spaniards will certainly be more quiet and 
safe neighbors. 

June 20, 1797. We are not without apprehension that 
France means to renew the ancient plan of her monarch 
(Louis XIV), of circumscribing and encircling what now. 
constitutes the Atlantic States. To the execution of a plan 
so dangerous to our union and peace, every real American 
must be firmly opposed. 


RUFUS KING TO T. PICKERING, SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Lonpon, Auc. 5, 1797. The refusal to evacuate the 
Spanish posts (Natchez, etc.,) on the Mississippi according 
to the Treaty, the spoliations upon our commerce by the 
Spanish privateers, joined to the rumor that Spain has ceded 
Louisiana to France, lead me to apprehend that France has 


really become the proprietor of that extensive and undefined 
region. 


RUFUS KING TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


Lonpon, March 29, 1801. 

The project has been discussed in the Directory, to obtain 
from Spain a cession of Louisiana and the Floridas. What 
was meditated has been executed; the cession of Tuscany to 
the infant Duke of Parma by the treaty between France and 
Austria forms a more valuable compensation to this branch 
of the House of Spain than was formerly thought of, and 
adds credit to the opinion that Spain in return has actually 
ceded Louisiana and the Floridas to France. 

I am apprehensive that Louisiana and the Flor- 
idas may be given to the French emigrants, as England once 
thought of giving them to the American tories. . . . I 
hear that General Collot,* with a considerable number of 
disaffected and exiled Englishmen, Scotchmen and Irishmen, 
is soon to proceed from France to the United States. 


*A French military officer, who had visited Louisiana in 1796. 
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Whether their voyage has any relation to the cession of 
Louisiana is matter of conjecture, but having heard it in 
connection with that project, I think proper to mention it to 
you. What effect a plain and judicious representation upon 
this subject to the French Government by a minister of tal- 
ents and entitled to confidence, would be likely to have, is 
beyond my means of judging; but on this account, as well as 
others, it is a subject of regret that we have not such a 
character at this time at Paris. 

Lonpon, Oct. 9, 1801. Had France retained Egypt, her 
commercial and colonial views would have been chiefly con- 
fined to the Mediterranean. . . This enterprise having 
failed, St. Domingo and her other American colonies will 
engage her attention, and perhaps Louisiana may be coveted 
as an asylum for their emigrants, as England once thought 
of making it a refuge for ours. May the same fortune 
which disappointed the views of England in like manner 
frustrate those of France! 


ROBERT TROUP TO RUFUS KING. 


New York, Oct. 14, 1801. 
The Chancellor (Robert R. Livingston ) is here with his 


family on the way to the Jacobinical paradise. He will 


embark on the Boston frigate that has come to waft him 
across the ocean. Report announces that the headquarter 
gentleman (President Jefferson ) wished him to go in a mer- 
chant vessel; but he replied with true democratic spirit that 
he would not go if they did not send him in a government 
ship. 


RUFUS KING TO R. R. LIVINGSTON, PARIS. 
Lonpon, March 23, 1802. 
We may, if we deem it to our interest, without impro- 
priety, attempt to acquire the legitimate title to Louisiana 
and the Floridas. If the title can be obtained in no other 
way than a direct purchase, a large sum of money will alone 
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procure it. Great as would be the benefit to us, I see little 
which authorizes us to expect that a measure of such magni- 
tude, which would impose burthens upon our people, would 
be received with favor. 

France is one of the great powers which in 
some sort control the affairs of the whole earth; on this 
account it seems the duty of those who have a part to act in 
the concerns of other States, to study the genius and en- 
deavor to understand the character of this reckless and 
powerful nation, which can only be opposed with success, 
when openly opposed; I do not mean force, but moral resist- 
ance, which consists in the frank explanation of the injuries 
we foresee, and the declaration of our own rights and duties. 

With this way of thinking, I would lose no time in tell- 
ing France our apprehensions, at the same time that I 
assured her of our earnest desire to live in harmony and 
friendship; I would inform our own people that I had done 
so. The truth should not be disguised from ourselves or 
others, that we are the first power in our hemisphere, and 
disinclined to perform the part of the second. Sentiments 
of this sort openly and unostentatiously propagated would 
have the effect to check measures to divide us, and enable 
us to defeat them, should they be attempted. 


R. R. LIVINGSTON TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Paris, Sept. 1, 1802. 
There never was a Government in which less could be 
done by negotiation than here. There is no people, no legis- 
lature, no counsellors. One man is everything. He seldom 
asks advice, and never hears it unasked. His ministers are 


mere clerks, and his legislature and counsellors parade offi- 
cers. 


R. R. LIVINGSTON TO PRESIDENT JEFFERSON, 
Paris, Oct. 28, 1802. 
I had an interesting conversation two days ago with 
Joseph Bonaparte, He said, my brother is his own coun- 
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sellor, but we are good brothers, and I have access to him at 
all times. He told me that he had read my notes on Louisi- 
ana, and that he had conversed upon the subject with the 
First Consul, who, he found, had read them with attention, 
and told nim that he had nothing more at heart than to be 
on the best terms with the United States. 


R. R. LIVINGSTON TO CITIZEN BONAPARTE, FIRST CONSUL OF 
FRANCE AND PRESIDENT OF THE ITALIAN REPUBLIC. 


Paris, Feb. 27, 1803. 
A long letter on the American claims for French Spoliation on Ameri- 
can ships, and for the cession of the Floridas and New Orleans to the 
United States.—State Papers and Correspondence, pp. 115-122. 


Mr. King performed initiatory and aecessorial part in the attainment 
of Louisiana.—Charles J. Ingersoll; ‘‘Recollections.” 


R. KING TO R. R. LIVINGSTON, PARIS. 


Lonpon, March 11, 1803. 

Should we like to see the English in New Orleans, not 
with view of keeping it, but to prevent its going into the 
hands of France; perhaps to assist us in acquiring a title to, 
and the possession of it? If you are authorized to negoti- 
ate a purchase, would not the occupation by the English 
benefit your bargain, it being understood that, if we obtain 
the title, they would give us the possession? This is mere 
speculation, but may be worth consideration. 

RUFUS KING TO JAMES MADISON, SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Lonpon, March 28, 1803. 

War (against England ) will probably be declared and 
commenced by France. 

Apri 2,1803. Ina late conversation with Mr. Adding- 
ton, he observed to me, if the war happen, it would perhaps 
be one of their first attempts to occupy New Orleans. I 
interrupted him, saying, I hoped the measure would be well 
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weighed before it should be attempted, that true it was we 
could not see with indifference that country in the hands of 
France, but it would be equally contrary to our views, to see 
it in the possession of England. We had no objection to 
Spain continuing to possess it; they were quiet neighbors, 
and we looked forward without impatience to events which, 
in the ordinary course of things, must at no distant day 
annex this country to the United States. Mr. Addington 
desired me to be assured that England would not accept the 
country, were all agreed to give it to her; that were she to 
occupy it, it would not be to keep it, but to prevent another 
power from obtaining it, and this would be best effected by 
its belonging to the United States. I expressed acquiescence 
in the last part of his remark, but observed that if the coun- 
try should be occupied by England, it would be suspected 
to be in concert with the United States, and might involve 
us in misunderstanding with a power with which we desired 
to live in peace. He said: If you can obtain it, well; but if 
not, we ought to prevent it going into the hand of France, 
though you may be assured nothing shall be done injurious 
to the United States. 


R. R, LIVINGSTON TO THE SEORETARY OF STATE. 
Paris, April 11, 1803. 

I have written Mr. King, pressing him to stay until a 
successor is appointed, The moment is so critical that we 
cannot justify being without a minister in England, and he 
is a very useful one. 


MADISON TO LIVINGSTON AND MONROE, PARIS. 


DepartMent oF Srare, April 18, 1803. 
[This letter contains a reference to British designs for the acquisition 
of the country now embracing Iowa and Minnesota, where British traders 
were carrying on a profitable fur trade.] 


The anxiety which Great Britain has shown to extend 
her domain to the Mississippi, the uncertain extent of her 
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claims from the north to the south beyond the western limits 
of the United States, and the attention she has paid to the 
northwest coast of America, make it probable that she will 
connect with a war on this occasion, a pretension to the 
acquisition of the country on the west side of the Mississippi, 
understood to be ceded by Spain to France, or at least of 
that portion of it lying between that river and the Missouri. 


~The evils involved in such an extent of her possessions in 


our neighborhood, and in such a hold on the Mississippi, are 
obvious. 


RUFUS KING TO R. R. LIVINGSTON, PARIS. 


Lonpon, May 12, 1803. — 
Met Mr. Addington by appointment; spoke to him 
respecting the probable cession of Louisiana by France to 
the United States. He declared his hope that it had taken 
place. I alluded to the provisional expedition (by England ) 
to occupy New Orleans. He said that would be wholly out 
of view if we acquired it, and on this point was very explicit 
that England would be satisfied if the United States obtained 
Louisiana. 
May 15. R. King communicates to Lord Hawkesbury information 
of the treaty of cession, April 30th. 


May 19. Lord Hawkesbury replies that his Majesty receives the 
intelligence with pleasure and cordial assurances of good will. 


R. R. LIVINGSTON TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 
Paris, May 12, 1803. 

On my arrival I found the credit and character of our 
Nation very low. They were considered speculators, whose 
god was money. The features of our statesman, drawn from 
caricatures in our newspapers, were viewed as likenesses, and 
the democracy of America was believed to be the mad 
Jacobonism of France. The President was considered as 
among the most mad, because the head of the party, and it 
was not doubted that his minister in France partook of his 
phrenzy. Some of my former friends were sent to sound 
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me on the subject of the existing Government here. Satis- 
fied that nothing short of what had taken place could have 
lessened the calamities of France, I answered them in such 
a manner as to satisfy them that I meant to have no in- 
trigues with its enemies. I avoided all connection with 
them, and in consequence began to acquire a degree of favor 
at Court. 

Among the most favorite projects of the First Consul 
was the colonization of Louisiana. He saw in it a new 
Egypt, a colony to counterbalance the eastern establishment 
of Britain. . . . To render the acquisition still more 
agreeable to the people, exaggerated accounts of its fertility, 
etc., were sold in every print shop. My first endeavor was 
to remove these impressions from the minds of the people 
most likely to be consulted, in which I was successful. But 
they all toid me that it was a favorite project with the First 
Consul, nor would any of them hear of disposing of it by 
sale. As he had before read with considerable attention my 
Notes on the relative naval force and commerce of France, 
England, and the United States, and paid me some compli- 
ments upon it, I got the essay, ‘‘Will it be advantageous to 
France to take possession of Louisiana?’ under his eye. It 
was read with attention, and, though I think it weakened 
his belief in the importance of Louisiana, yet, as he does not 
easily relinquish his plans, he still prosecuted them though 
with less ardor. As I knew that his ministers seldom dared 
to interpose their opinions, it was necessary to apply direct- 
ly to him, through the only person who was supposed to 
have any influence with him. Some days after, that person 
told me that the First Consul had read it with attention, 
and approved my proposition in part, not to the extent I had 
proposed. I am satisfied that from this period they had 
determined to let us have New Orleans and the territory 
above the Arkansas, in exchange for certain commercial ad- 
vantages, but that nothing could be done until the business 
with Spain was terminated. This had the effect of removing 
every doubt relative to my sentiments of the present Goy- 
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ernment, and led to a kind of personal consideration I have. 
ever since enjoyed here. . . . Two causes suspended 
any absolute determination: Ist. The state of the negotia- 
tion with Spain; 2nd. My want of power or instructions; 
while I endeavored to pave the way for something conclusive 
when I should receive them. 

The First Consul had an idea that by taking possession 
of the country, he could more advantageously treat with our 
Government; and Talleyrand told me that everything would 
be arranged, but they must tirst take possession. 

ae A sale has always been disrelished, as I was 
constantly told by Talleyrand and Marbois. What I believe 
principally drove the First Consul to this measure was the 
promise he hastily made me to pay our debt fully and 
promptly, which he found himself in no situation to fulfil, 
and yet knew not how to elude, as I pressed it at every turn, 
and told Talleyrand and all the Consul’s friends, that I had 
communicated it not only to the Government, but to the 
ereditors, with the declaration that they might rely on it, as 
no one could believe that a man of the Consul’s character, 
a sovereign and a soldier, could break his word. 

The resolutions proposed in Congress in conse- 
quence of the business of New Orleans, which I enclosed to 
the minister, proved we were not to be trifled with, and the 
probability of a rupture with England hastened their deter- 
mination. They saw as M. Talleyrand told me, that if they 
gave what I asked (the country north of the Arkansas river ), 
the rest was not worth keeping. This, and the impossibility 
of otherwise keeping faith with us, produced a determination 
to sell, There was a moment, even after Talleyrand called 
on me to set a price, that I thought the whole might drop 
through. It was then, he pretended he spoke without 
authority, that Louisiana was not theirs. But that mystery 
was cleared the next day. 

As I believe that next to the negotiation which secured 
our independence, this is the most important that the United. 
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States have ever entered into, I thought everything that led 
to it might interest you and the President. I wished you 
to be minutely acquainted with every step I had taken; my 
verbal communications with everybody to whom I had 
access, it would be impossible to detail. Nothing was 
neglected on my part, and I hope the issue may be accept- 
able to our country. 


LIVINGSTON AND MONROE TO MADISON. 


Paris, May 12, 1803. 

We have the pleasure to transmit to you a treaty which 
we have concluded with the French Republic for the pur- 
chase and cession of Louisiana. The negotiation on the 
part of France was committed to M. Marbois, Minister of the 
Treasury, whose conduct has received the sanction of his 
Government, as appears by the ratification of the First 
Consul. An acquisition of so great an extent was not con- 
templated by our appointment; but we are persuaded that 
the circumstances and considerations which induced us to 
make it will justify us in the measure to our Government 
and Country. 

Before the negotiation commenced we were apprized that 
the First Consul had decided to offer the United States, by 
sale, the whole of Louisiana, and not a part of it. So that 
we had to decide whether we would treat for the whole, or 
jeopardize, if not abandon, the hope of acquiring any part. 
We did not long hesitate, but proceeded to treat for the 
whole, On mature consideration we concluded a treaty on 
the best terms we could. obtain. 

The First Consul had promised Louisiana as an 
asylum to those who had been unfortunate in the Revolution. 

We received a letter from Mr. King, in which 
he says that in case of war, which he deemed inevitable, the 
British Government contemplated taking possession of New 
Orleans. He desired information to be communicated to 
that Government whether it had been ceded to the United 
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States, as he presumed a knowledge thereof would prevent 
the measure. We gave an immediate reply to his letter. 
We made the same communication to the British Ambassa- 
dor here (Lord Whitworth), who expressed himself well 
satisfied with the event. 


JAMES MONROE TO THE VIRGINIA SENATORS. 


Paris, May 25, 1803. 

The decision to offer us the territory by sale was not the 
effect of any management of mine, for it took place before 
I reached Paris, nor of my colleague, or it would have taken 
place sooner. Being postponed until my arrival in France 
is a full proof that it was the result of the causes mentioned: 
an approaching rapture with England, the character our 
country had formed, and its pacific relations with and respect 
for this Government (the French Republic). 

Personally I pretend to nothing but zeal and industry 
after I got here, a merit equally due to my colleague. It is 
proper to add that I expect no misrepresentation from him, 
and I am happy to bear testimony in the most explicit man- 
ner in favor of his zealous, sincere and diligent cooperation 
through the whole of this business. 


LIVINGSTON AND MONROE TO MADISON. 
Paris, June 7, 1803. 

We thought we could discover some symptoms of discon- 
tent in the Government with the bargain it had made. We 
are convinced that if the bargain was not complete, or was 
within the reach of the Government, that it would not take 
place, even on terms different from those stipulated. 
The First Consul in the moment of chagrin at what he may 
consider a bad bargain (we think a good bargain for him), 
might have so compromitted himself as to have made the 
transaction a cause of future discontent between the two 
nations, instead of the establishment of perpetual peace. 
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LIVINGSTON TO MADISON. 
Paris, June 25, 1803. 

You will remember that in one of my letters I request 
you to set on foot a negotiation with Britain for ascertaining 
your northwestern boundary. I was at that time endeavor- 
ing to excite an alarm here that should put us in possession 
of the country above the Arkansas. I have felt distressed 
that I never found these suggestions noticed or encouraged 
by our Government. But presuming they ultimately would 
be, I have concealed my want of powers, and acted as if I 
possessed them; and to this, as well as to the firm attitude 
our Government took, you may attribute the success of our 
negotiation. I hope nothing will prevent your immediate 
ratification, without altering a syllable of the terms. Be 
persuaded that France is sick of the bargain, that Spain is 
much dissatisfied, and that the slightest pretense will lose 
you the treaty. Nothing has raised the reputation of our 
country in Europe so high as the conduct of our Govern- 
ment upon this occasion. 


MADISON TO R, R. LIVINGSTON. 


DEPARTMENT OF State, July 29, 1803. 

The difference in the diplomatic titles given to Mr, 
Monroe from that given to you, and which you understood 
to have ranked him above you, was the result of an error in 
the clerk who copied the document, which escaped attention 
when signed, It was not the intention of the President that 
any distinction of grade should be made between you. <Ac- 
cording to Vattel, the characters of Minister Plenipotentiary 
and Envoy Extraordinary are of the same grade. 


MADISON TO LIVINGSTON AND MONROE. 
DEPARTMENT OF Stare, July 29, 1803. 
In concurring with the French Government to treat for 
the whole of Louisiana, although the western part was not 
embraced by your powers, you were justified by the solid 
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reasons you gave for it, and I am charged by the President 
to express to you his entire approbation for so doing. : 
When your instructions were made out, the object was limit- 
ed to the establishment of the Mississippi as our boundary. 
It was not presumed that more would be sought by the 
United States with hope of success. Nor was it to be sup- 
posed that an arrangement with Spain for returning to her 
the country on the other side, would not be preferred to 
a sale of it to the United States. It is just ground for 
felicitation that the crisis (war between France and England ) 
has issued under your zealous exertions in the extensive 
acquisition beyond the Mississippi. 

The note of Mr. Livingston, stating to the 
French Government the idea of ceding the western country 
above the Arkansas, was not received here till April 5th, 
more than a month after the commission and instruction had 
been forwarded. 


RUFUS KING TO CHRISTOPHER GORE. 


New York, January 4, 1804. 
The relinquishment of the (proposed ) French expedition 
(from Holland) to colonize Louisiana, and the cession of 
Louisiana to us, is solely to be ascribed to the war with 


England. 


The overture to cede Louisiana came from 
France, and not from our envoys. It is due Mr. Livingston, 
whose zeal upon the subject had prompted him to use un- 
wearied and various exertions to convince France of the im- 
policy of her expedition to Louisiana, to declare that this 
business was so far settled before Monroe’s arrival at Paris 
that nothing remained for him to do but to give his consent 
and signature to the contract. 

The debates in Parliament upon the Treaty of 
Amiens show the strong aversion of England to the occupa- 
tion of Louisiana by France, and must have satisfied both 
France and America that, unless vanquished, England would 
not consent to Louisiana being colonized by her rival. 


ENOCH WORTHEN EASTMAN. 


BY HON. W. J. MOIR.* 


This distinguished Iowan was born in the town of Deer- 
field, Rockingham county, New Hampshire, on the 15th day 
of April, 1810, of English-Scotch descent. His was the 
seventh generation from the emigrant ancestor, who settled, 
on his arrival in America, in Salisbury, Massachusetts. His 
grandfather, Ephraim Eastman, was in the battle of Bunker 
Hill, and his father, John Eastman, who was a native of 
New Hampshire, served as a Lieutenant in the war of 1812. 
Enoch was the third in a family of seven children. His 
father was not a man of wealth, and he was obliged to rely 
upon his own resources to a great extent in obtaining an 
education. Often his pathway seemed beset with obstacles 
almost insurmountable, but his great energy and indomitable 
perseverance enabled him to succeed in a manner that was 
highly gratifying to the many friends of his youthful days. 
He lived at home during a large period of his minority, 
worked on his father’s farm, and in a saw-mill, attended the 
district school until he obtained a fair common school edu- 
cation, and taught several terms of school as a means of 
support—as nearly all great men have done, Not content 
with a common school education, by his own energy he 


“William J. Moir was born in Banffshire, Scotland, October 19, 1824. He came to 
this country with his parents in 1830. He was educated at Derby Academy, Vt., and 
was naturalized at Plymouth, Ind., in August, 1854. At the latter place he studied 
law and was admitted to the bar in 1856. He settled in Eldora, Hardin county, the 
same year, where he has since resided and practiced his profession. He has twice 
served—in 1862 and 1864—in the Iowa House of Representatives, where he proved 
himself a useful and conscientious member. He also served twelve years on 
the Eldora school board, and was twice elected mayor of that city. Mr. Moir was 
the leader in the work of founding the State Reform School at Eldora and one of its 
foremost friends and promoters. He served as one of the Board of Trustees—with 
the exception of two years—from the beginning, until it was taken in charge by the 
Board of Control in 1893. He was many years treasurer of the institution, during 
which time he disbursed the sum of $1,228,557.25, for which he never asked nor 
received any compensation whatever. His services in connection with the Reform 
School have always met with hearty approval, and he is well known to the people of 
Iowa from his long and efficient work in building up that institution, 
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Pioncer lawyer; Lieutenant-Governor, 1864; State Senator, 1884. Author 
(1850) of the sentiment—"“Iowa: Her affections, like the rivers 
of her borders, flow to an inseparable Union’’—in- 
scribed on the Washington monument. 
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earned means to attend the academies of Pembrook and 
Pittsfield. 

After thus preparing himself as thoroughly as possible 
in the usual academic branches, he began the study of law 
about the year 1835, choosing the legal profession as the one 
best adapted to his tastes, and one from which he might 
gain a livlihood in after life. He studied law under the 
direction of the Hon. Moses Norris, of Pittsfield, New 
Hampshire, who was one of the leading attorneys of that 
State. Under his able instruction he received a thorough 
knowledge of his profession, and was honorably admitted to 
the bar, at the June term of the Supreme Court, in the year 
1840, in Concord, New Hampshire, and practiced his pro- 
fession in his native State successfully for several years. 

Desiring a larger field for his life-work, he obeyed 
Horace Greeley’s injunction—‘*Go West, young man!”— 
and in 1844 migrated across the Mississippi, settling in 
Burlington, where he found, to his great satisfaction, plenty 
of room in which to gratify his ambitious mind. He re- 
mained in Burlington until the year 1847, when he removed 
to Oskaloosa, Iowa, where he practiced his profession with 
renewed success until 1857; at that time he came to Eldora, 
Towa, where he resided until the 9th of January, 1885, when 
he crossed that sea on which sail no return vessels. 

During his professional career he occupied a leading 
position, and was engaged in many of the most important 
cases in the State. He was generally successful, and in the 
long-to-be-remembered county seat contest between Eldora 
and Point Pleasant, he was the leading attorney for Eldora, 
and to his shrewdness, energy and ability, the people of that 
town are largely indebted for the retention of the county 
seat. 

In personal appearance Mr. Eastman was somewhat 
angular; he had a spare form, but was quite muscular, and 
capable of enduring much fatigue. He was about six feet 
two inches in height, and weighed over 180 pounds when in 
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good health. He had an active brain and very expressive 
features, and his head was covered with heavy dark hair, 
that the frosts of time tinged with gray sometime before he 
died. As a neighbor he was loyal and true, and as a hus- 
band and father he was kind and affectionate. 

Mr. Eastman was united in marriage January 8, 1845, 
to Sarah C. Greenough, of Canterbury, N. H., a graduate of 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, at South Hadley, Mass. From her 
parents she inherited strong New England _proclivities, 
which shone conspicuously during her whole life. She was 
an excellent neighbor, and a lovely and affectionate wife and 
mother. She died in 1861, leaving three daughters and one 
son who are still living. In 1865 he was again united in 
marriage with Miss Amanda Hall who was a native of New 
York, a highly educated lady, a graduate of Binghampton 
Seminary; by her he had one son now deceased. This 
second wife survives him. 

From early manhood, all through his long eventful life, 
he was religiously inclined, a close Biblical student, and was 
ever ready with a quotation from the Bible to sustain a 
theme or round out an argument. In early life he was a 
member of the Unitarian church, and after he came to 
Eldora, while he did not become a regular member of the 
Congregational church, he was a member of the Congrega- 
tional Society, and a regular church attendant. He taught 
a Bible class in the Sunday school, and gave liberally to the 
support of the church. He played the violin, and often led 
the choirs in the various churches that he attended in his 
younger days. 

He was of a kind and benevolent disposition, never suing 
a man for a debt due himself. To illustrate, on one occa- 
sion he called his son to his side, took from his desk a 
bundle of promissory notes, some fairly good, some doubt- 
ful, and some barred by statute, and upon ascertaining the 
aggregate amount to be over $5,000.00 said, “These notes 


are all against poor men. I am better able to waive pay- 
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ment than they are to pay them. Burn them.” This was 
accordingly done, and $5,000.00 in notes went up in flame 
and came down in ashes. 

In the year 1850 Mr. Eastman first received light in 
Masonry in Triluminar Lodge, No. 18, at Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
and served as Master of his Lodge for several terms. In 
1854 he was exalted to the degree of a Royal Arch Mason, 
in Hiram Chapter, No. 6, at Oskaloosa, and in 1857 became 
its High Priest. In the same year he was called by his 
companions to preside over the Grand Chapter as its Grand 
High Priest, and I am informed by his brother Masons that 
his career in Masonry was a highly successful one. Upon 
all questions coming before him in his official capacity, he 
brought to bear that practical good sense with which he 
was so bountifully endowed. 

Politically Mr. Eastman was a Democrat until the devel- 
opment of those principles that culminated finally in the 
rebellion of the Southern States. He did not believe in the 
doctrines promulgated by the Democratic party which nom- 
inated James Buchanan for President in 1856, and refused 
to support him. In 1857 he allied himself with the Repub- 
lican party.* About this time he published an article in 
which he said: 

How, now, stands the Democratic party, headed by James Buchanan? 
We have acquired New Mexico and Arizona from Mexico, embracing a 
territory equal to five states as large as Iowa. Mr. Buchanan says, that 
slavery now exists there under the guardianship of the Federal constitu- 
tion, and must so remain as long as the territorial condition remains. 
This I call extending slavery. I will neither advocate nor support such 


doctrines, nor will I remain in a political party that does. As Maj. Jack 
Downing once said, “I am going to shoulder my axe and be off.” 


His old time friends sneeringly asked, “where will Enoch 
go now to get his axe ground ?” In his characteristic man- 


ner he replied: . 


*There has been some controversy among the surviving Iowa politicians of his 
day in regard to the time that Eastman ‘shouldered his axe and left the Democratic 
party.”’ Mr. Moir gives too early a date. The writer of this note is quite certain 
that it was not earlier than 1859 or 1860.—EDITOR OF THE ANNALS. 
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I regret to see my old friends taking such a deep interest in having my 
axe ground, For twenty-eight years I have chopped for the Democratic 
‘party with that same axe, and not one of these men in all that time has 
complained of its dullness, or thought of having it ground. You can say 
to them that I do not propose to have it ground. I have done chopping. 
I think I will split awhile now and every axeman knows that a dull axe 
is best to split with. I will not crawl onto this new-fangled platform (the 
Buchanan heresy) but will use my axe to split it down, and will most 
heartily cooperate with any and all others who are engaged in the same 
holy cause. 

During the rebellion the subject of reconstruction by 
leaving New England out was being mooted by a portion of 
the press and people of the country. Being a New Eng- 
lander he expressed himself in very emphatic language 
against such a movement. In a speech made in Eldora, 


Feb. 22, 1863, he said: 


And there is now a scheme on foot in Congress, and in some of the 
states, to reconstruct the government, connect the west with the south and 
leave New England out. I have no desire to survive the day when I can- 
not claim Boston, Lexington and Bunker Hill as a part of my country. 
No! Come war and poverty, distress and persecution, and death, come what 
may, I never will cut loose from my own native New England. Where it 
goes, I will go, where it lies, if fall it must, I will lie, and her people shall 
be my people, and her God my God. 

He ever aimed to be a statesman rather than a politician. 
He never was an office-seeker. But without any solicitation 
on his part and very unexpectedly to him, the republican 
State convention of 1863 that nominated William M. Stone 
for Governor, nominated him for Lieutenant Governor. He 
was elected, receiving the largest majority which up to that 
time had been given to any candidate for any State office. 
He presided over the Senate during the session of 1864. 
Being a member of the House of Representatives during 
that session I had a good opportunity to judge of his ability 
as a presiding officer, Coming from my own town I watched 
him and was proud of him. While at times somewhat 
eccentric yet he was acknowledged by both democrats and 
republicans to be fair and impartial in his rulings, and a 
good parliamentarian. He took the gavel in hand while the 
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rebellion was still progressing. Some idea of the boldness 
and patriotism of the man, and the spirit of the times, may 
be seen by referring to short extracts from his speech made 
on taking the chair and which are found on page 65, 
Journal of the Senate, 1864. He referred to the perilous 
times in which we were then living, to the fact that there 
were disloyal men in Iowa, and of the possibility of there 
being some member of the State Senate whose devotion to 
the Union had ceased to exist, and then added: 

If, unfortunately, such an one is here, my heart’s desire and prayer to 

God is, that his tongue may be paralyzed and cleave to the roof of his 
mouth whenever he attempts to utter the intent of his heart. For the 
honor of the State, I do hope that the patriotic men of Iowa who have 
taken their lives in their hands and gone to the tented field, will not re- 
ceive a shot in the rear from any member of this honorable Senate. 
Every one goes beyond the bounds of loyalty who talks the government 
into disrepute with the people. Sedition and treason are first promulgat- 
ed, and then consummated by a licentious exercise of speech. I hold that 
no man has the legal, moral, or political right to begin to do, or even to 
advocate that which the law will punish him for consummating. 

Golden words —applicable as well today as when they 
were uttered in the Iowa Senate. He further added: 

Believing, therefore, as I do, that the axe should be laid at the root of 
the tree, I will hold it unparliamentary for any one to talk treason, or ad- 
vocate the cause of secession, or any dismemberment of the Union, or in 
any way give aid and comfort to the rebellion by pleading the cause of 
the traitors, or denouncing or disparaging the government in this Senate 
while I preside over it. The right of speech in a legislative assembly does 
not extend beyond the bounds of loyalty. 

During that session there were no treasonable speeches 
in the Iowa Senate. All knew that his words were gospel 
truth; they will stand as such until the last syllable of 
recorded time. 

In 1883 he was called by the people of Hardin and 
Grundy counties to represent them in the Senate of the 20th 
General Assembly, and he took a leading part in shaping 
the legislation of that session. Many more matters might 
be referred to that would add lustre to the fair fame of our 


friend did time and space permit. Two more will suffice. 
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The Territorial Legislature of Iowa passed an act which 
was approved Feb. 12, 1844, submitting to the people the 
question of the formation of a State Constitution, and pro- 
viding for the selection of delegates to a convention to be 
convened for that purpose. This measure carried by a large 
majority and the delegates elected assembled in convention 
at Iowa City, October 7, 1844. The convention completed 
its work, and the first State Constitution was adopted, so far 
as that convention was concerned. Hon. Shepherd Leffler, 
the President of the Convention, was instructed to transmit 
to Congress a certified copy of the Constitution, in which it 
was also provided that it should be submitted, together with 
any changes that might be made by Congress, to the people 
of the Territory for their approval or rejection, at the town- 
ship election in April, 1845. In the constitution thus 
adopted by the Iowa City convention, the State boundaries 
were fixed, and were considerably more extended than other 
western states, taking in a large part of what is now Minne- 
sota. Congress therefore amended the Constitution by an 
act March 38, 1845, fixing the western boundary line on the 
meridian 17 degrees 30 minutes west of the meridian at 
Washington city, D. C., which is on a line between what is 
now Kossuth and Emmet counties on the north and Taylor 
and Ringgold counties on the south. 

This radical change in the boundary by Congress was 
very distasteful to the people, and had the constitution been 
adopted we should have had a State whose shape we should 
have detested every hour of our lives, instead of having the 
best shaped State in the Union. Something must be done 
and done quickly, Enoch W. Eastman, Maj. Fred. D, Mills,* 
and T, S. Parvin of Cedar Rapids, at once took active 
measures to defeat if possible the adoption of that Constitu- 
tion, and while Mr. Parvin visited the counties in the 2d 
Judicial District, in which he had for some time prior been 


*Maj. F. D. Mills was a soldier in the Mexican war and fell at the battle of 
Churubusco, ; 
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district attorney, Mr. Eastman visited a large portion of the 
then Territory, and spent much time and money, travelling 
by night and by day, sometimes on foot and sometimes by 
stage coach (as the iron horse was not then known in Iowa), 
It is an undeniable fact that but for Mr. Eastman primarily, 
and the aid rendered him by Messrs. Parvin and Mills, the 
constitution of 1844 would have been adopted, thus cutting 
off about one-third of the western portion of our State. 
Many of those who lived at that time, feel that the people 
of the State of Iowa owe to Governor Eastman a debt of 
gratitude, and that they should repay him by some tangible 
demonstration in recognition of the services so rendered in 
thus assisting in shaping the destiny and boundaries of the 
State of Iowa. But it is an old saying, and alas too true, 
that “Republics are ungrateful.” By the hardest kind of 
work the people were induced to reject the constitution at 
an election held August 4, 1845, by a vote of 7,656 against 
7,235. 

When the Washington Monument was projected in 
Washington, D. C., the State of Iowa was invited to furnish 
a stone* to be placed therein. The invitation was accepted. 
The stone was taken from a quarry in Van Buren county. 
The Secretary of State at that time was a Van Buren man, 
and he advertised for a motte to be inscribed on the stone. 
Several mottoes were presented, among them one from Mr. 
Eastman, which was accepted. It read as follows: “Towa, 
the affections of her people, like the rivers of her borders, 
flow to an inseparable union.” Thus this motto is now 
generally quoted, and many think it thus appears upon the 
stone; but it is not so inscribed. The sculptor found that 
the stone was not large enough for the full motto, s0 with 
the consent of the state officers, he abridged it by substitut- 
ing the following: ‘Iowa, her affections, like the rivers of 
her borders, flow to an inseparable union.” The change 


*For a full history of this Iowa stone see p. 661, vol. 1, 3d series of THE ANNALS OF 
Iowa. 
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detracts nothing from the beauty and originality of the 
sentiment in the motto as given by its author, which never 
could have been given or accepted, had the constitution of 
1844 been adopted. Thus have I briefly traced some of the 
principal events in the life of my friend. Asa writer he 
was forceful, vigorous and original. As a speaker he was 
one of the most widely known as well as one of the most 
popular in the State. No man who has lived in the State 
of Iowa, has done more to shape public opinion, and to 
carry wise principles to a successful issue than Enoch 
Worthen Eastman. 
Expora, Iowa, Feb. 1, 1904. 


Icartans AT Nauyoo.—A general meeting of the citizens 
of Nauvoo, was held at the Icarian house on the 6th inst., 
to whom M. Cabet, the principal of the society of French, 
known as Icarians, delivered an address. After which, the 
meeting passed resolutions complimentary to the French, and 
welcoming them to our land. To these resolutions Mr. 
Cabet responded, expressing the thanks of his people to the 
citizens. He said they had chosen this country as the land 
of the free, and determined to submit to its laws. If any 
one should say that the society is “contrary to the laws of 
God, he would be mistaken. We are Christians. The 
Gospel is our law. Our community is founded not only on 
fraternity, equality and liberality—but also upon morality 
and temperance—on marriage and family relations—on edu- 
cation and industry—on peace and respect to the laws, and 
we shall always pray for the prosperity of the great and 
powerful American Republic.” It seems from this annunci- 
ation of the principles on which the society is founded, that 
the Icarians have been injuriously slandered in some quarters. 
—The Fort Des Moines Star, Oct. 12, 1849, 
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THE HEDDLESTON-SIGLER-COLTRAIN MILL, CEDAR TOWNSHIP. 
The only one remaining of thirty pioneer mills on the minor streams of Van Buren county. 
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FRONTIER MILLS. 


BY GEORGE ©. DUFFIELD. 

While James Duffield was leading his family into what 
is now Van Buren County, Iowa, in April, 1837, there were 
thousands of settlers on the move toward the same country. 
Coming from Pennsylvania and Ohio, they were leaving 
actual or prospective improvements of vast importance. 
Canals, mills, factories and steamboats were everywhere. 
They were joined on the way down the Ohio by movers from 
the Carolinas, Kentucky and other states, and all were afloat 
in keel boats, “broads” and steamboats. ‘Times,’’ the 
nation over, were “hard,” which was the reason for a great 
part of the crowding to the west. The people literally 
poured across the Mississippi and up the Des Moines, in 
*37, °38, ’39 and ’40, and all with the full sense of the con- 
trast between improved localities such as they had left, and 
the unimproved like that to which they were going. The 
people as a class were of excellent stock, though of indiffer- 
ent or reversed circumstances. It is clear, then, that among 
the scrambling claim hunters, there were the most progres- 
sive, hopeful and provident of men. They anticipated the 
vast commercial importance of the running streams; and, as 
legislators, not only gave mill grants along the Des Moines 
and Skunk Rivers, but along Big Cedar Creek. In those 
grants they required the construction and free maintenance 
of locks and gates for the passage of ‘steam, keel, and flat 
boats and other water craft” in the first two streams named, 
and fixed the dimensions of the Skunk River locks at 75 feet 
in length by 15 in width. (Statute Laws of the Territory 
of Iowa, 1838-1839). While others thronged along the Des 
Moines timber and up the minor streams staking out 
“eighties” and “quarters,” these men were threading the 
channels locating mill sites. Indeed, mechanics, especially 
mill-wrights, were in numbers out of proportion with other 
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tradesmen. Aside from farmers who had served apprentice- 
ships at trades, I think there were more millers and mill- 
wrights than all other tradesmen combined. And so it is 
easily understood how the Des Moines Valley and its minor 
streams came to be so quickly and thickly settled. And, 
bearing in mind that the river, as it flowed out of Van Buren 
county, washed a slave shore on the right, and the Half 
Breed Tract, with its uncertain land titles on the left, it is 
clear how there came to be in territorial days, along the 
river in this county, such a wealth of manufacturing cities; 
along the minor streams nearly thirty water mills. By 
naming the cities, their history can be traced in our county 
records. But these old creek mills, vastly more important 
to the homebuilder, arose, ran for the first few years, and 
vanished, leaving scarcely a trace of their sites, and seldom a 
line of record as to their location or significance. None now 
run, and only one is standing. I would like to set out the 
settlers’ needs of these old mills, and by showing the efforts 
of the old millers to meet those wants, make tardy endeavor to 
fix their place in the story of the early days. Of the “cities” 
to which I refer as having had an actual existence, there 
were, Farmington, Plymouth, Harrisburg, Watertown, New 
Lexington, Rochester, Meek’s Mills, Rushville, Columbus, 
Alexander, Portland, Mechanicsburg, Newmarket, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Hartford, Bentonsport, Winchester, Parkers- 
burg, and the less ambitiously named, but quite as ambitipus- 
ly planned, Rising Sun, Van Buren, Hedvolante, Salubria, 
Black Hawk, Napoleon, Iowaville and others. I can add 
nothing to prove more surely from whence the settlers ac- 
tually came, nor whither they were, in imagination, going. 

Now our family, and that of each other settler in the first 
few years, possessed very little more than the clothing they 
wore to the new home, True, a little meal, flour, salt, and 
a few dishes and tools, were brought. But the country over, 
finding these, you had the whole supply. We happened to 
have stopped in Illinois two years. The little grain and a 
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few other necessities we could save, had been left there when 
we came away. In the summer father made a trip or two 
back to get these things. Otherwise, for the first season, 
before a crop was made, we would have been in actual want. 
There were settlers who came from farther east, with whom 
we had to share. Not a cabin had what could be called 
plenty, and many were scant of supplies. Food was not the 
only question bothering us. Imagine yourself setting up 
housekeeping with a family and neighbors without the item 
of ordinary boards. Not a single board of any character 
was to be obtained for any purpose. Nota shelf, stool, door 
nor anything else to be made from lumber, unless, indeed, 
you first made your lumber. Obtaining this, or substitutes 
for it, and putting in a crop that first season, took genius in 
each and every settler equal to that required to make a 
statesman or a general. As I was then a boy, only, I am 
not speaking self-praise. It may be interesting to know just 
how they did manage. 

We were here, and here we stayed. Therefore, though 
at first there were no mills and no commerce, yet we had 
food and shelter. Indeed, had bread and boards, homemade 
from the ground, so to speak, to their conversion into life and 
habitations. Father brought with him an axe, a frow, an 
auger, a plane, known as a ‘inter,’ and a broad-axe. 
Nearly every settler had the same. A mill-wright, in addi- 
tion, brought a crank-iron and a saw blade and almost no 
other tools. With the axe, the cabin was raised; with it 
and the broad-axe, it was floored; with it and the frow, from 
the prettiest of red oak timber, the roof and door stuff were 
made; with it and the auger, the doors were hinged and 
hung, the bedsteads and other furniture manufactured. But 
so great was the need of plank, that two inch boards of more 
than five or six feet length were hewn from the tree trunks, 
and such skill and nicety was often developed, that, after the 
axe was laid aside, a plane had little to do if the board 
needed to be smooth. This was very slow and tedious work. 
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A quicker method was “whipsawing” it. A platform would 
be reared on the side of a hill, a pit dug beneath, and a log 
rolled on it. A man in the pit and one on the log, with a 
saw like the common crosscut saw, would rip the log up into 
half a dozen nice planks in a few days. But this was also 
slow and hard work. Those old millers saw a better way. 
They all agreed as to the value of the running streams, but 
applied this power in various ways. 

Samuel Clayton built his cabin at the mouth of Chequest 
Creek in 1836, raised a little patch of corn, and was joined 
by his family in 1837. That year, with his sons Henry and 
Harvey, he built a dam about a mile above, on Chequest. 
He was the first settler, and his was the first mill west of 
the Des Moines, in the present limits of the State of Iowa. 
The Clayton boys were our playmates, and such idle time as 
we could get was spent around that mill during its construc- 
tion and use. The mills on all the iittle streams were almost 
alike, the difference being in the dam, the wheel and in the 
fact that some were only saw mills, some grist mills and 
some saw and grist mills combined. In describing the 
Clayton mill, I will have described all the rest, except where 
I note differences. The Claytons felled trees on both sides 
of the creek, cut them into the longest logs possible, hewed 
them on two sides, and laid them end to end, spliced and 
pinned, clear across the creek on bed rock. Three or four 
such lines laid down, two or three feet apart, notched every 
four or six feet and cross ties laid in and pinned, made the 
foundation frame. The pens thus formed were filled with 
clay from the hillside and stone from the creek-bed. This 
was the start, and with two more lines of timbers, notched 
and laid down on the ends of the cross ties, and over the 
outside timbers of the foundation, then other cross ties, and 
more long timbers, formed a row of cribs, and gave the dam 
its name of “crib dam.’ It was raised some two feet high- 
er at the down-stream side than the up-stream. The cribs 
filled with stone and clay, and roofed with plank, or logs 


SAMUEL CLAYTON. 


The first settler, and builder of the first mill west of the Des Moines 
river in the Territory cf Iowa. 
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finished the main part. To prevent the back wash from 
undermining it, there was a row of secondary cribs built 
along below and pinned to the main dam. This, filled and 
roofed like the main dam, the roof slanting from a couple of 
feet under its comb to a few inches of the bed of the creek, 
was called the apron. The whole structure was 14 or 16 
feet through, 8 or 10 feet high and some 60 or 65 feet long. 

Brush dams were made by commencing with the same 
foundation, then upon this laying the tops of trees, the 
butts up-stream. These were weighted down solid with clay 
and stone, then another layer of brush, the butts a little fur- 
ther up-stream so as to raise the limbs a little steeper, and 
this weighted as before. Then another layer of brush, and 
so on until the proper height wasreached. This was a quick- 
ly made, cheap, and sufficient dam. Though not so endur- 
ing as the crib dam, it was used a great deal more often, in 
the little streams. Both brush and crib dams were finished 
like the Clayton dam. A trench, somewhat wider than the 
thickness of the dam, was dug into the south bank of the 
stream. The foundation was built into it some 12 or 14 
feet, and the cribs continued up some five feet, while the 
rest of the dam was raised to full height. The apron 
stopped at the place where the low place began. This low 
place was now floored with plank, the end of the dam fin- 
ished up with the same planking, and a plank wall raised 
against the bank opposite the end of the dam. This plank 
floor and walls formed the race. Wickets at the upper and 
lower ends let the water through upon the wheel. 

The old water wheels all ran with a horizontal shaft. 
No turbines were in use for several years. A ‘“‘screw auger” 
wheel was in use in some of the river mills, but on the minor 
streams only the undershot, overshot and flutter or breast 
wheels were used. The undershot was a large wheel, 16 or 
18 feet in diameter. It received the force of the water on 
its under edge, turned very slowly, and could only be used 


with gearings, a rare and expensive equipment. The over- 
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. 
shot was a big wheel, about the size of the undershot, which 
received the water at the front and top and revolved very 
slowly away from the current of the stream. It was only 
found where a dam was built a long ways above the mill, 
and the water led out from the race into a flume along the 
bank, gradually gaining fall, and being discharged over the 
wheel back into the creek. The flutter or breast wheel was 
the standard wheel inthis country. It wassimple, used small 
head of water, and needed no gearing. It was constructed 
upon a shaft that was about a foot in diameter, long enough 
to carry the wheel and give a bearing on each end. Holes 
were mortised through, say a foot from the bearings, not 
intersecting, and about three by six inches. Through the 
holes were driven tough scantling, which, being sawed off 
two or three feet from the shaft, formed the two ends of the 
wheel. It was completed by pinning to each pair of spokes 
a plank three by twelve or fourteen inches, and of the 
length of the wheel as designed (Clayton’s flutter wheel 
was six feet), Boards were then pinned with their flat sides 
toward the shaft, in the angles of the spokes, and some 18 
or 20 inches from the shaft. This gave something the ap- 
pearance of a headless drum with vanes or flanges extending 
out of its eight corners. The shaft rested on bearings cut 
into logs left projecting from the underside of the race for 
that purpose. It was held down by cap bearings fitted over 
it, and pinned with long tough pins. The shore end of tlfe 
shaft was fitted with the crank iron, the largest, and almost 
the only piece of metal in the structure. The water struck 
the wheel a little short of its top and revolved it toward the 
dam. When not attached to machinery it ran very rapidly. 
The crank was about 18 inches long, and its bearing, or 
wrist about 8 or 4 inches in diameter. Upon it there was 
slipped the pitman shaft. This was a tough piece about 2 
by 4 inches, 6 to 8 feet long, with one end concayed to fit 
the crank, and with a pliable, split hickory bent into the 
shape of a U slipped over the crank and pinned to the sides 
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of the shaft. This bearing and those on the main shaft, 
when lubricated at all, received a coat of soft soap, or a 
bushing of pork rind. Often they ran dry, and the noises 
which came from them can be imagined. The pitman 
shaft was attached at the top, almost above the crank, to the 
bottom of the saw sash, with a pin joint. This saw sash was 
arranged exactly like an ordinary window sash of two panes, 
the partition between the two panes representing the saw 
blade, and the finger-lift the pitman attachment. The saw 
blade was about eight inches wide, with teeth about 2 or 3 
inches long, slanting so as to cut only when coming down. 
To feed the log to the saw, there was a series of rollers at 
the front and back of the saw, turning on journals made 
stationary. The rollers had notches. around them near 
their ends. In these notches ran the sills of a frame on 
which the log was rolled, fastened, and then pried forward 
with hand spike or crow bar. Of course it was not long 
until automatic feed was arranged. But as described, this 
was away ahead of hewing or whipsawing boards. 

IT have described no building, for up to this point none 
had been erected. In fact, many of the old mills sawed 
their lives away without shelter of any kind. To this mill 
father hauled the first logs that entered into the building of 
a house in this section. It was in the fall of 1837. Iam 
not sure as to the stage of water, but many times I have seen 
a log started into that saw and the boards ripped off ata 
speed that now seems marvelous. Then again, I have seen 
the saw start in with a will, slack its speed and stop before 
the length of the log was made. Then the gate would be 
shut down until the pond would fill up, then a start, a short 
run, another start and so on. A slow and tedious process 
compared with that of modern steam saw mills. 

While the Claytons were building their mill, our family 
was producing its first crop. Scarcely had we got our house- 
hold goods into the house, before a little cleared ground was 
plowed, and the precious potato eyes planted. Such was the 
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scarcity of food, especially of potatoes, that no one thought 
of planting the whole of the potato. I have known of the 
peelings selling for two dollars a bushel, for seed. The 
plowing was done with the oxen and the rudest old wooden 
mold board plow, with John doing the work. John scarcely 
got a rest, except when the ground was frozen, for several 
years. Settlers without force to break their ground were 
numerous, and oxen, plow and boy went for miles around to 
help. Our own ground was barely cleared of the brush, the 
smaller trees cut and burned and the grass roots scratched 
up, before spring wheat was sown and corn planted. The 
larger trees were cut and removed, and fences built after 
the planting. Ground once broke, got no further attention 
except from four or five boys and girls with hoes. The new 
clean soil had no weeds, and grass and sprouts were subdued 
with these hoes. These, like nearly every other farming 
tool were hammered out by the frontier blacksmith, from 
almost any piece of metal he could get. We brought ours 
with us. They were heavy blades with an eye about an inch 
in diameter welded on, through which was driven a tapering 
hickory pole with the bark on, the butt being driven into the 
eye tightly, and wedged. The bark wore hard and slick 
from the hands. This implement became smooth and bright, 
and all over its surface showed the irregular edges of the 
welded pieces much like those on fine modern gun barrels. 
As the season advanced, the contents of meal “chist” and 
flour “‘bar’l” vanished, and even when new potatoes, wild 
fruits and meats in abundance were at hand, yet the ques- 
tion of bread became a serious one. I have heard, and told, 
tales of “shard up” early times. Such are usually accepted 
as funny. But I almost shudder to think of those early 
settlements strung along the streams, with the chance of bad 
crops, no stores of provisions, no way to reduce grain to an 
edible state, and no roads across prairies from one stream to 
another. The trails to and from the Mississippi at times 
were impassable. That there was no famine is due to the 


A BEAUTIFUL LOWA SCENE JUST ABOVE THE MOUTH OF CHEQUEST CREEK, ADJACENT TO THE 
SITE OF CLAYTON’S PIONEER MILL, AND NEAR THE PRESENT 
RESIDENCE OF MR. DUFFIELD, 
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oversight of a kind providence, and the combination of the 
almost more than human effort and ad aptability of the settler. 
Julys, Augusts and Septembers of the first few years found 
the grain supply very low, money always scarce and resources 
almost exhausted. So at the maturing of that first crop of 
corn, I shall never forget with what satisfaction Father was 
met when he came in with the first arm load of “roasting 
ears.” It may have been a Sunday, anyway it was a day of 
change from the monotonous round in the way of food. 
The milky ears were stripped out of their husks, these tied 
back, and the silks removed, and all strung on the “jerk 
stick” over the fire. Hot, crisp and brown, we munched it 
off without stopping for seasoning. Of course after the first 
few meals we craved it less, and after a while the eating of 
it became as much a duty as delight. We soon began again 
to wish for the baked pone, but the meal was gone. The 
settlers used many ingenious ways of adapting new corn to 
the making of bread. Some “gritted” it. Others, includ- 
ing our family “jointed” it. That is, inverting a long car- 
penter’s plane, called a jointer, over a tub, they would take 
the corn just out of the milk, and by passing it a few times 
over the plane which was set to cut a thin shaving, a nice 
quantity of ‘meal’ could soon be made. Indeed, a boy with 


a “jinter” could make more meal in an hour than he could 


with a ‘“‘gritter” in twice the time. “Jinted’’ meal made 
the best of mush. Baked, it made our old “woolly” cake, 
whose surface bristled with the shredded hulls and bits of cob. 
I sometimes think of it on looking at an inferior tasting 
product of my daughters’ skill, which they call cocoanut 
cake. The “woolly” cake or pone made the sweetest if most 
scratchy diet of my boyhood days. When the corn got hard 
enough to shell and bother about “jinting,” it was soaked to 
toughen and soften it, and still “jinted” and served for 
bread and mush. 

If, then, the scattered settlements could raise grain 
enough the first season, the people could not subsist upon 
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it unless it were changed from its natural state. Corn only 
could be prepared by hand; wheat must be ground. So it 
is easily seen with what joy the settler welcomed not only 
the starting of the saws, but the starting of the buhrs. 

The Claytons cut trees from the hillside and made a 
road from the trail to the mill. These trees they sawed, to 
make the frame and siding for the millshed. They had the 
mill enclosed by the winter of 1837, and by spring had a 
gear rigged to the main shaft, and a perpendicular shaft 
rising above the floor of the shed was fitted with a run of 
buhrs. These, like the most of the first ones started in the 
county, were of native material. That is, of the round 
‘niggerheads” found in the neighborhood. Some, it is true, 
were cut from the limestone found along Chequest and other 
creeks, but gave out because too soft or fragile. They were 
all rough shaped, but were scarcely attached until they were 
pressed into service. Indeed, the first grain ground for our 
family in Iowa, was ground by Samuel Clayton feeding it 
into the buhrs with his hands, regulating the feed so as to 
get the best results, and stopping now and then to brush up 
the cracked particles. There was no bolt. You simply took 
your corn, shelled and carefully dried, awaited your turn 
and went home with as good meal as any made in this 
country. But if it were wheat, of which Father took some 
as soon as the mill started, it was to receive a product no 
housewife in the present state of Iowa would recognize, 
much less dare make into bread. It was merely cracked on 
the corn buhrs, not cleaned or bolted. From a cause I can 
not explain, it was almost as black as soot. I can only say 
that for a few years our spring wheat yielded well, flailed 
out fine, and when separated from the chaff looked like first 
class wheat. But frequent grains were filled with smut. 
With no way to distinguish a poor grain from a good one, 
and no way to separate it if we knew, and being surfeited _ 


on Indian corn, we simply cooked, ate and actually relished 
this black bread. 
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So much for our first mill, miller and milling. Like it 
were those of the settlers all over the county. The absence of 
all reference to these thirty creek mills in the records, speeches 

,and writings of the pioneers, so far as I know, is the excuse 
for my attempt. I have been too long on the mechanical 
part to admit of relating more interesting features, as might 
well be done. For it must not be thought that the settlers’ 
troubles stopped when the old mills started. Indeed, since 
each settler must await his turn with his grist, whether he 
were one mile or twenty from his home, whether in need or 
not, it was common for travelers passing cabins to be hailed 
with the question, ‘‘Is the mill a runnin’? And quite often 
the response was, “Creek too high,” “Creek too low,” 
“Froze up,” “Shaft broke” or other such discouraging news. 
From the structure described, it will be seen that a variation 
of three feet in the state of water would clog the wheel, or 
run it dry. But when the answer was “Yes,’’ it was but the 
work of a few minutes for father to mount old Jule, take a 
bag of grain “aboard’’ and trot off down the trail toward 
Clayton’s. There it was usual for many other settlers to be 
congregated and the mill to be “throng.” This situation 
would be seized upon by the politician, newsmonger, claim- 
trader, horse tracer, wrestler, jumper, fisherman or swimmer, 
and so on.* I can not well close this sketch without relat- 
ing a story current in the early day, at the expense of 
Woods’ mill, on Fox, where Mt. Sterling now stands. I 
will say with positive assurance that many a settler’s family 
has from hunger stood in the place of the dog in this story, 
and every one of the old mills is personified by Woods’, in 
the tale. 

Woods Brothers, great hunters, were the proprietors of 
the mill. Whenever a settler with a bag of grain came in 
sight, a pack of hounds set up a chorus of bawling until one 
of the proprietors came out and kicked and cuffed them into 


*Opportunities for congregating being few, the mill became the place, above all 
others, for public intercourse among the settlers. 
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silence, thus the place became known as “Dog town.” “Old 
Toller,” the choice of the pack, was the only one allowed to 
follow his master to the mill. And he received his name in 
the following way: When the settler alighted and threw 
his bag into the mill, Mr. Woods would go around, lift the 
gate and start the buhrs. Old Toller would gravely amble 
up in front of the meal box and seat himself on his bony 
haunches. With the first thin thread of meal trickling 
down, his face would lose its gloomy look, and when enough 
had fallen to warrant the effort, he would rise, run out his 
long red tongue and lap the box clean. As if it only served 
to whet his hunger to a point of agony, he would gravely 
resume his seat, raise his tear stained face toward the lazy 
buhr and let go the most pitiful ““Boo-o0-00,” for more meal. 


THE YELLOw, Turkey, Volga, Maquoketa, Wabesipinicon, 
Cedar, Iowa, Des Moines, Boone, Skunk, Boyer, Maple and 
Little Sioux rivers traverse the State from the central and 
northern counties, flowing into the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers at different points from the extreme north to the ex- 
treme south. Besides these rivers, a thousand streams 
meander the State, furnishing an unparalleled and never 
failing amount of water power. Innumerable springs also 


pour forth their limpid streams.—Dubuque Herald, March 
28, 1860. 


Tue man who first unfurled and flung to the breeze the 
Star Spangled Banner in Iowa, was an Irishman by the 
name of Nicholas Carrol, living in the vicinity of Dubuque. 
The flag was run up soon after twelve o’clock on the morn- 


ing of the 4th of July, 1834.—Dubuque Herald, March 7, 
1860. 


JOHN WEARE, 


Distinguished pioneer settler of Cedar Rapids, lowa. Early banker 
and railroad builder, 
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AN ADVENTURE ON THE CEDAR RIVER AT CEDAR RAPIDS A 
HALF-CENTURY AGO. 


Valuable as are family histories to climbers of genealogical trees and 
to historians local and general, few contain very much of general interest. 
When, now and then, the searcher for Iowa material happens in upona 
chapter, or even a paragraph, which at first hand relates some character- 
istic incident or event of other days, he instinctively thinks of Tum ANNALS 
and of the appropriateness of its reappearance in that valuable medium 
of connection between the present and our recent past. 

Among the many memorial volumes recently added to Iowa’s Histor- 
ical Department is a biographical sketch of the late John Weare, of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, prepared by his son-in-law, W. W. Walker, also deceased.* 

Away back in the forties the prime-movers in all efforts for the 
development of the Cedar Valley, and eastern Iowa generally, were two 
brothers-in-law, Alexander Ely and John Weare, both young men possessed 
of some means and unbounded ambition, will-power and industry. 

Among the several enterprises undertaken by these pioneers was the 
utilization of the splendid water-power at “the Rapids.” The hard work 
entailed by this enterprise fell mainly upon Mr. Weare, the younger of the 
two, and bravely did he set himself to the difficult task. His ingenuity 
and strength were taxed to the utmost, as we shall see. With six yoke of 
oxen he drew the logs from the woods, and with a small force of men and 
insufficient machinery he helped lift every timber into its place in the 
dam. For whole days he would remain in the water, waist-deep, not stop- 
ping long enough to partake of the noon lunch. The nerve of the man is 
well illustrated by an incident which occurred just as the dam was nearing 
completion. At this point I turn over the narrative to Mr. Weare himself 
as he related it to his son-in-law shortly before his death, leaving out only 
such details as are unnecessary to the run of the story. In passing, let 
me say that while Mr. Weare, like many another pioneer of Iowa, was not 
especially fluent with his pen, he was an admirable raconteur, and his 
biographer did well to draw from his own lips, as far as he was able, the 
story of bis eventful and resultful career. The narrative, somewhat con- 
densed, runs thus: J BU 


We deemed it wise to leave what remained of the old 
dam, and use it as a protection to the new material as we 
put it in place below the old structure. This proved a good 
scheme, in part, but it almost wrecked the whole concern. 


*In Memoriam—John Weare, by William Williams Walker, 1897. 
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The new dam was nearly finished; a millwright had been 
brought from the East, to set the machinery in the grist 
mill. We were about ready to drag out the old dam, when 
the rains began, sending such a flood of water against the 
old dam, that the new work was in great danger of being 
destroyed, the timbers of the old dam being driven against 
them, battering out the foundations. The entire community 
was deeply interested in the safety of the mills; many of 
them had spent a season’s hard work and all their money in 
the enterprise; consequently the men, and even the women, 
did all they could do to save the dam. They collected all 
the material that could be used and worked in the pouring 
rain for days and late into the nights. 

One morning it was apparent that the dam must go, un- 
less something could stop this battering ram, made by the 
old timbers. The water was so high and swift we could not 
get near them to drag them out, even if we could loosen the 
ends that were held down by the remains of the old dam. 
We decided to build a crib of heavy logs, float it out into 
the river above, where the most savage battering was going ~ 
on, and sink it by filling it with stone. Thus we hoped to 
make a breakwater, or protection above the old and the new 
dam. We divided our men into two parties, one to stay on 
the bank and secure timber or anything that could be made 
available to strengthen the crib, for often, during high water, 
whole trees and heavy timbers came floating down the river. 
I went with the larger party to the woods, to get logs with 
which to form the crib. Before we separated, we entered 
into an agreement that, come what would, no man should 
venture upon the threatened dam while the river was so high, 
If the dam must go, there should be no loss of life. 

About 4 o’clock in the afternoon, our party returned with 
the logs. Before we came in sight of the river, we knew 
some calamity had happened, for we heard the shouts of 
men and the shrieks of women. Of course we thought the 
dam was gone. We were met by a half-witted boy, who 
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breathlessly exclaimed, “John, I tell ’em I can shoot ’em a 
chain, but they won’t let me.’”’ I hurried on to the river 
ahead of the oxen. A part of the dam was gone, and a party 
of men were tossing on what seemed loose timbers, in the 
center of the river, surrounded by a whirlpool filled by loose 
logs pounding and dashing so violently that no means of 
escape seemed possible. 

A part of the men led by Mr. Ely and the millwright 
had thought they could dislodge a timber that was doing 
destructive work. They left the bank in two boats and were 
drawn into the whirlpool formed by the current and the 
loosened timbers. The boats were overturned and broken 
to pieces; the timbers taken out with them were caught in 
the current and were an added danger to the dam and their 
lives. They had succeeded in climbing upon the remaining 
part of the dam, but here there was no safety. Any moment 
the rest of the dam might be swept away. If they escaped 
drowning they could hardly escape being pounded to death 
by the timber. The few men left on the banks had tried 
their utmost to rescue the party, but had met with failure. 
They crowded about us and pleaded with us to save their 
friends. We did not need their appeal. I could see we 
had material, in the logs just brought from the woods, to 
make a raft that would safely bring the men out; but how 
could we get it to them and get it away without its being 
drawn into the whirlpool? The men were so near it that 
any boat or raft must have a power pulling back of it to 
keep it from going into the pool. 

During our perplexed questioning, the poor foolish boy 
kept dancing before me, exclaiming, “T can shoot a chain 
to ’em; let me shoot!” 

I urged the men to make the logs into a strong raft. 
The night was coming on; the rain continued; the strength 
of the men on the dam could not hold out, even if the dam 
did. The boy’s importunate demand brought to my mind 
something I had read, or heard, about establishing communi- 
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cation by means of an arrow. I knew the boy was very 
skillful with his bow and arrow. I went over in my mind a 
scheme to take our raft up the river above the whirlpool, 
cross to the west side, then drift down near the dam, secure 
the raft firmly to our boats; one man to go on the boat with 
the boy and he to shoot an arrow carrying a string attached 
to a heavier string, and that to a heavier, and in this way to 
send them a chain that could be fastened to some firm tim- 
ber in the dam. This would keep the raft from swinging 
into the whirlpool, while the men could be loaded upon the 
raft, Then the men in boats could pull the raft to the other 
side and thus our friends would be saved. 

I incurred censure by spending precious time experi- 
menting with this boy and his arrows. The string was 
heavy and would tangle. I was ready to give up when an 
old lady came to me with linen thread and beeswax. We 
wound the thread and waxed it, so it would not tangle; we 
laid it loosely in a basket, and then tied one end to the 
arrow. The boy shot it and the arrow went to the mark, 
and with it the string attached. 

Ever since that day I have known the joy of an inventor 
in the success of his labors. 

The raft was finished as soon as we were ready for it. 
We could muster nine boats, two of them flatboats, the others 
skiffs and canoes. We chained the raft to these boats and 
collected all the rope, chains and strong string to be found. 
Thus equipped, about twenty-five strong men, and our half- 
witted boy pushed out into the river. Every man had 
either a paddle, an oar, or a pole. We were all strong, 
expert boatmen, and we had the life of our little community 
in our hands. When our boats started we realized as we 
had not realized before, that every man in the settlement was 
on the river, and in greatest peril. It was no time for weak- 
ness. I felt so sure of success that I urged the women to go 
home and make coffee and have a good supper ready for us 
when we should come back with the rescued men. - 
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The Cedar river as it now is at “The Rapids” gives no 
impression of the stream as it was then. It was fully two 
miles wide. No one could estimate the depth of it. It was 
full of drift-wood which was dashing and plunging like so 
many demons. The heavy raft was in great danger, but it 
seemed a miracle that our little boats lived at all. All ex- 
cepting the flatboats were capsized at least once, and some 
of them many times. We moved up the east bank of the 
river that we might escape the influence of the whirlpool. 
We crossed in safety. We then drifted down on the west 
side until we felt the pull of the whirlpool. Here we were 
dependent upon the boy and his arrows to reach the men on 
the dam with a line attached to the raft which they could 
draw to themselves and thus obtain control of the raft; other- 
wise there was not power enough in the oarsmen in the boat 
to keep it out of the whirlpool. The first shot fell short, but 
it was not entirely lost, as it attracted the attention of the 
men and gave them an idea of our plans. The second arrow 
reached the dam and lodged in one of the timbers. The 
thread was secured by the millwright and drawn over, then 
the string attached to it, then the rope fastened to the string 
and, finally, the chain which they were to make fast to some 
firm timber of the dam. This was finally accomplished with 
great effort for the party were very weak, and the water was 
swift and strong. 

The next difficult task was to loosen the raft from the 
boats and yet leave it fastened to the flatboats by ropes long 
enough to let it drift to the men and strong enough to tow 
the raft out of the current. Rude as our appliance was, I 
had confidence that if our men would but pull together, we 
would succeed; but I confess to fear as I left the boat and 
set out on the raft. The party on the dam were almost 
exhausted. They never could have boarded the raft alone, 
much less keep it from getting into the current. The raft 
was not large enough to bring back the party if laden with 
more than twomen. A courageous young man accompanied 
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me, As we left the boats our charge to the men was, ‘““Hang 
to the ropes and pull when we wave our caps.” 

We seemed to shoot down to the dam, and came against 
the timbers with a crash; but thus far, we were safe. The 
chain was drawn in and it held us from the current. All 
the men got on the raft. Never were caps waved more 
gladly. We were supplied with poles, and we worked to the 
utmost of our strength to start up stream, but could not 
move her. 

Someone said, ‘The chain from the dam has not been 
taken in.” This was true; we were chained to the dam. 
We were too far from it to reach the fastened end of the 
chain, and we could not make our men in the boat under- 
stand that all their heroic efforts in rowing only strained the 
chain tighter, and kept us from returning to the dam to 
loosen it. If we, on the raft, stopped poling a moment, 
we would swing into the current and drag them with us, and 
all would be lost together. The millwright, with a small 
pocket knife, cut the large rope cable which attached the 
chain to the raft. This had to be done, lying face down- 
ward, with the head and shoulders under water. We then 
came up to the boats, and the raft was attached. We re- 
turned to the east side of the river, by the same route we 
went over, happy in the rescue of our relatives and towns- 
men, who had been in peril from ten in the morning until 
dark—so dark we could not have seen the faces of our 
delighted friends on the shore had they not burned torches. 

There was hardly a wink of sleep in our little village 
that night, because of the general rejoicing over the rescue. 
Here and there, some person, more thoughtful than the 
majority, gave a passing thought to the dam, and expressed 
the hope that it would not go out; but the strain of anxiety 
was passed, In face of the great danger escaped, the possi- 
bility seemed of little consequence. 

When morning came, we again gathered to make the 
crib, and sink it above the old dam, as had before been 
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planned. This was successfully accomplished, and was the 
means of saving the new dam; but it has ever since been my 
opinion, that the new dam was saved by one self-sacrificing 
woman. After we had secured the crib, we found the stone 
we had wouldn’t more than half sink it. There was no 
heavier stone to be had for some distance. This woman 
came forward and said, “Take the stone we have ready for 
our new home. The last load is on the ground—and paid 
for.” 

She ended her speech in tears. She had worked hard to 
earn the money for the material, and giving it up meant 
another cold winter and no home provided for her or her 
family. We used the stone; but, be it told, to the credit of 
Cedar Rapids’ first settlers, that stone was replaced, and a 
snug little home was put up for this generous woman before 
the snow flew that fall. 


LinniE Hacuewoop, the blind, deaf and dumb girl, in 
whose interest a meeting was held in the Webster City Uni- 
versalist Church a number of years ago, is now at Pasadena, 
California. She has completed her education and is now 
able to make her own living. The entire State of Iowa has 
been interested in this unfortunate girl, and the legislature 
made several appropriations to aid her education, Born 
without eye sight and devoid of hearing, her future was in- 
deed gloomy. While Linnie was in Towa she was cared for 
at the college of the blind, but her school education was 
completed at the institution at Gary, South Dakota. Miss 
Dora Donald, her teacher, was constantly with her, both in 
this State and in South Dakota. Miss Haguewood is now 
engaged in stereotyping books for the use of the blind.— 
Webster City Freeman-Tribune, May 3, 1904. 


COL. EDWARD HATCH’S GREAT CHARGE AT 
FARMINGTON, MISSISSIPPI. 


BY COL. CHARLES C. HORTON.* 


The cavalry division of the Army of the Mississippi, 
commanded by Gen. Gordon Granger, was composed of two 
brigades of two regiments each. The first brigade consist- 
ing of the 3rd Michigan and the 7th Illinois Cavalry, was 
commanded by Col. J. K. Mizner. 

The 2nd Iowa and the 2nd Michigan Cavalry formed the 
second brigade, commanded by Col. W. L. Elliott. (It was 
while commanding the second brigade that Gen. Phil Sheri- 
dan won his first star. ) 

The Division returning from near Fort Pillow landed at 
Hamburg, Tenn., on the 23rd of April, 1862, and under 
Gen. John Pope was assigned to duty on the left wing of 
Gen. Halleck’s army in his very cautious advance on 
Corinth. The Division was kept constantly on the scout 
over a strip of country some twenty miles in width lying 
between the Memphis and Charleston railroad on the south 
and the Monterey and Hamburg road on the north. Be- 
tween Gen. Pope’s camp and Farmington there was a stream 
and an impassable swamp crossed by a corduroy road and 
bridge. , 

On the 8th of May, 1862, Gen. E. A. Paine crossed the 
swamp and after a sharp skirmish took a position on the 
heights of Farmington. During the night following, Gen. 
Price moved his command around Paine’s left flank with the 
evident intention of cutting off his retreat, but either the 
march was too long, or Gen. Van Dorn made his front attack 
too soon, at all events his attempt was happily a failure. 

: *Col. Horton was the second lieutenant of Co. A, Second Iowa Cavalry, He par- 
ticipated in the charge at Farmington, where he had a horse killed under him. He 
writes therefore from the standpoint of an eye-witness. He was commended for gal- 


lantry by Col. Washington L. Elliott, who was then in command of the regiment. 
Col. Horton is now commandant at the Soldiers’ Home, at Marshalltown, Iowa. 
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During the morning the roar of cannon came to us from 
towards Corinth with an ominous sound, and at 10 a. m. an 
orderly dashed into camp with orders for Col. Hatch to fly 
with all possible haste and report to Gen. Paine at Farming - 
ton. The bugle sounded, “Boots and saddles!” “To horse!’ 
“Forward!” and in five minutes after the receipt of orders 
we were galloping to the front. 

As we reached the open field, after crossing the swamp, 
we saw Gen. Paine’s command stubbornly falling back from 
the hill, and the Rebel artillery dashing into position on the 
heights of Farmington, with twenty-four guns, from which 
position they could sweep the retreating lines with a mur- 
derous fire of grape and canister, shot and shell, as well as 
command the single road crossing the swamp and stream, 
and thus render the capture or annihilation of Paine’s com- 
mand almost certain. The regiment had been halted under 
cover of a small hill some twelve hundred yards from the 
Rebel batteries; between us was a plowed field across which 
ran a washout from two to eight feet wide, and of about the 
same depth. 

The batteries must be silenced or all was lost; a sacrifice 
must be made to save the day; and the pale but resolute 
faces of the cavalry boys gave evidence that they realized 
the situation, and were ready to do their duty.. 

At this moment Gen. Paine dashed up to Col. Hatch, and 
in tones loud enough for the regiment to hear, gave the 
order to charge, take and hold the batteries. ‘Attention !”’ 


“Draw saber!” “Forward by battalion in echelon!” rang 
out the orders from Col. Hatch. Bugler Williamson sound- 
ed, “Forward!” “Trot!’ “March!” and when clear of the 


infantry, the piercing notes of the “charge” rang out clear 
and shrill. Sabers flashed in the sunlight, spurs were driven 
eruelly into the flanks of maddened steeds, and leaning for- 
ward in their saddles with a wild, defiant yell the charge 
was on; over or into the ditch, up the hill, up to the guns, 
gunners cut down or driven back; but a supporting line 
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fully fifteen thousand strong checked the mad charge and 
drove us back. 

Though repulsed and driven back, victory rested upon 
our colors, for all and more than could be hoped for had 
been achieved. The guns were trained upon the charging 
columns, and Paine thus permitted to hastily, but in an 
orderly manner, conduct his retreat in safety; and ere the 
Rebel gunners had effectively remanned their guns, the 
gallant second had, though torn and bleeding, recrossed the 
swamp. 

The charge lasted not over five minutes, but we lost fifty 
men, killed and wounded, and over one hundred horses left 
upon the field. The wounded were nearly all picked up by 
the retiring line and carried back to the hospital by their 
devoted and courageous comrades. 

This small loss can only be accounted for by the great 
clouds of dust, raised by the horses as we crossed the field, 
the wild shouts of the charging column taken up by Paine’s 
command, and answered by the command across the swamp; 
all this with the very audacity of the charge probably de- 
ceived the Rebels as to our numbers. At first their gunners 
fired too high, and then too low. 

After the charge Col. Elliott took Gen. Paine to task for 
giving such an emphatic order. Gen. Paine excused himself 
by saying, “I did not think they would go so far,” to which 
the gallant Colonel responded, “That is my regiment and 
they will charge Hell if ordered, but I did not expect to 
have them ordered there.” 

In my opinion Gen. Paine did the right thing, as it was 
better to sacrifice a regiment than to lose his division. 


A PIONEER SETTLEMENT IN MADISON COUNTY. 


BY W. S. WILKINSON. 

Karly in the spring of 1847 my oldest brother, Alfred, 
came from Davis county, Iowa, with one horse to Ft. Des 
Moines, and rented twenty acres of ground of Mr. Lamb, 
about where the starch factory now stands. He planted it 
in corn, agreeing to give one-half for rent. 

About the first of June my father with the rest of the 
family followed, but beiny stopped by high water we re- 
mained in Marion county for some time, not reaching the 
neighborhood of the Forks, as the union of the Raccoon and 
Des Moines rivers was then usually called, until towards fall. 
We lived that fall and winter on Four Mile creek about six 
miles northeast of the Forks. During the winter reports 
came to us that the country up here was a fine place with 
good soil, nice rolling prairies, plenty of stone, an abundance 
of fine flowing springs, plenty of good timber along the 
streams, and that the principal undergrowth was rattle- 
snakes. On our arrival we found plenty of the ‘“under- 
growth.” 

Early in the spring of 1848 my father and brother, 
Thomas, came to Madison county to locate a claim, and 
built a cabin within a few steps of a spring just one and 
one-half miles north of the center of Scott township. They 
covered the cabin in the usual way with clapboards and 
weight poles, but running short of boards they covered a 
small patch with elm bark. One-half of the floor was laid 
with puncheon split from linn logs and smoothed with a 
broad-axe; the other half was laid with bark placed flat on 
the ground. A stick and mud chimney was built with a 
stone wall and jambs for a fireplace. 

My father and brother then returned and removed the 
family from Polk county as soon as the stock could live on 
the grass. We started about the 20th of April, 1548, with 
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our cows, sheep, hogs, chickens, a pair of geese and otir 
household goods. We arrived at our new home just after 
dark on Friday, April 23, 1848. The next day we unloaded 
our wagon and fixed things for housekeeping, while our 
stock grazed on the grass. The next day being Sunday we 
rested and viewed the landscape o’er. On Monday morning 
we went to work clearing a piece of timber land to plant in 
corn, our horse team not being able to turn the prairie sod. 
We put in eight or ten acres of corn, and later planted a 
good patch of potatoes, cabbage and other vegetables, Truck 
grew nicely so that in the fall we had a fine supply of vege- 
tables. Our corn when cut up made a fine lot of feed, but 
the grain was not well matured on account of being planted 
so late. j 

After the crops were tended the settlers began to pay 
some attention to schooling for their children. They built 
a log cabin for a schoolhouse just east of the Buffalo mills 
in what is now Eli Wright’s field, and hired James Thorn- 
burgh to teach a term of school. He commenced sometime 
in August and taught six weeks. The fall work coming on 
he closed the school until winter, but the snow was so deep 
that winter that the children could not go, so he never fin- 
ished the term. That was the first school taught in the 
county. The pupils attending that term, as well as I can 
remember were: Absalom, Daniel, Thomas, Aaron, Ann 
and Emeline McKinzie, Louisa, Rebecca and Joseph Thorn- 
burgh, James and Ann Crawford, Will and Jack Hart, 
Henry Evans, Will Butler, Miles Casebier, Thomas, Mar- 
garet, David and W. 8S. Wilkinson. I think there were two 
or three others but I can not recall their names. Of the 
above only two are living in this county, Henry Evans and 
myself. Two are living in Kansas, one in Washington, two 
in Oregon, and one in Rock Island, Ill. A year or so later 
some school districts were marked off, and the Roger school 
house in Scott township was built. Mrs. Danforth, mother 
of Chal and William Danforth, taught the first school there. 


— 
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That fall my father and some of the neighbors went on 
a bee hunt up the Coon river. They found and cut eighty 
bee trees, and brought home a fine lot of honey. After 
straining it they hauled it to St. Joseph, Missouri, and 
traded it for their winter supply of groceries. Had they not 
secured their provisions in that way I do not know how they 
would have got them. They returned on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, 1848, and the next morning the snow was about four 
inches deep. It continued to snow till it became a big snow 
—the deepest I ever saw. It must have been at least three 
feet on the level, some said it was more. Thesettlers could 
not keep the roads broken through that snow, not even to 
the mill. They kept tracks broken from house to house so 
they could go on horseback, and their milling was done in 
that way. 

During the summer of 1848 Hart & Hinkley built a little 
grist mill on the site where the Buffalo mill afterwards stood, 
They started sometime in the fall. It was a small affair, 
but it answered the settlers’ purpose well that winter of the 
deep snow. I do not know how they could have got along 
without the mill. They could grind nothing but corn, in 
fact there was nothing else to grind that winter. The next 
season I think they had some buckwheat and possibly a very 
little wheat to grind. The millers got some kind of a screen 
to sift their buckwheat. They called it a “sarse.” I do 
not know what it was like, probably the real. name was 
sarcenet, a hand-bolt made of sarcenet silk. Of course, we 
did not get good flour, but it was a change from corn bread. 

I think the first Sunday school in the county was organ- 
ized the summer of 1848 at the house of Levi Bishop in 
Scott township. Sam Fleener was superintendent and Mrs. 
Bishop teacher. They did not confine their instruction to 
the scriptures alone, but taught the little folks their letters, — 
spelling and reading. The books used were the spelling 
book and testament. 

The first bridge in this county was built in the fall and 
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winter of 1854-55 across Middle river, where the Indianola 
and Winterset road crossed that stream in Scott township, 
now known as the Holliwell bridge. Madison county paid 
John McCartney $500 for building it. The bridge was 
a forty-foot span with a framed approach at each end, It 
was a frame bridge with double bents at each end of the 
span twenty-two feet high. The timbers of this bridge were 
hewn sixteen inches square. The stringers of the main span 
were forty-four feet long to lap at the ends on the bents. 
The framed approaches at each end were twenty feet long. 
The bridge was finished early in the spring of 1855. 

The prairie in this county was like most of the prairies 
of the State, they were beautiful of course, but were thickly 
covered with the bones and horns of the buffalo, elk, deer 
and other animals that had been slain for their flesh and 
pelts. In early spring you could not go many rods in any 
direction on Hoosier prairie without coming onto the 
whitened bones of some of these animals. When the 
prairies were covered with fresh green grass they were 
beautiful, but the time of their greatest beauty was perhaps 
in the month of June, when the lily, the sweet-william, and 
the prairie-rose were in full bloom; around the edges of the 
timber the lady-slipper and wild tiger-lily grew, but they 
are all gone. Nor were the woods without their enchant- 
ment—those beautiful sugar-maples, those splendid black 
walnuts, those noble cottonwoods, that used to line our 
streams, but they are gone—gone never to return. Now I 
am an old man, my eye-sight is growing dim, I would like 
once more to see the green prairies with their beautiful 
flowers, the trees standing, the springs flowing as they did 
in the days of my youth. 

In an early day the work was done in a primitive way. 
The cooking was done by the fireplace, as they had no 
stoves. The bread was baked in the skillet which was first — 
heated, the lid which covered it was also heated, then the 
skillet was placed upon the coals on the hearth, the dough 
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put in and the hot lid placed over it; coals were also put on 
the lid to keep up the heat. This skillet was shallow and 
used for baking biscuits, etc. The Dutch oven was used for 
baking light bread, pies, and pones. The oven was several 
inches deeper than the skillet but used in the same way with 
the lid as the skillet. The coffee was boiled in a pot over 
the coals drawn out on the hearth. The pots were boiled 
over the fire. Many fireplaces had a crane placed in the 
jamb to hang the pots on, and made adjustable to suit cir- 
cumstances. Some used the Johnny-cake board upon which 
the most delicious corn bread was made. Meat was some- 
times hung before the fire and roasted, which was considered 
very good, 

The clothing was made in the home. The old settlers 
had their flock of sheep from which to obtain the wool for 
their winter clothing. The wool was washed and picked to 
clean out all burrs, then carded by hand and spun into yarn, 
and woven into jeans, linseys and flannels. The summer 
wear was made from flax. The flax was sown early in the 
spring, and when ripe it was pulled, bound in bundles, and 
shocked to dry. The seed was whipped off and then put in 
water to rot the stem so it would separate from the lint, then 
spread out to dry. Afterwards it was broken on a flax brake 
and swingled with a wooden swingling knife, the flax being 
held over the top of a swingling board with one hand and 
the knife wielded with the other. Then it was drawn 
through the hackle to take out the shives and tow. The best 
of the tow was used to make coarse garments of which I 
shall speak later. After the material was prepared it was 
spun into yarn on hand spinning-wheels and dyed, if neces- 
sary, then taken to the family loom. 

The loom was made the same as the carpet looms that 
we sometimes see at the present time, but with different 
reeds, heddles and shuttles. In fact the gearing was ar- 
ranged for each kind of cloth to be made. After the threads 
were spun they were run into hanks on winding blades and 
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then onto large spools and from that onto the warping bars. 
_into warps. The warp was then run onto the large beam of 
the loom. One end of the warp was then drawn through 
the heddles and on through the reeds in the batten to the 
front of the loom, then tied on a bar and then brought over 
the breast beam down to cloth beam. The filling was run 
on quills and placed in the shuttle which was passed through 
the warp. This was then divided by the heddles by tramp- 
ing of the treadles, and this filling was beaten up with the 
batten which held the reed or stay, as it was also called. 
The best of the tow was often used to make coarse garments 
for the little boys. There was the tow pants and the tow 
shirt. The long shirt was quite a novelty; being worn with- 
out pants, it made it cool in warm weather. 

The farming tools of an early day were very simple. 
The first plow I used was a wooden mould board plow with 
a metal lay and bar welded together at the point. The 
diamond plow came into use about that time, but we used 


the wooden mould board several years. Our harrows, hand ~ 


rakes and pitchforks were made of wood. 

The old settlers worked hard and lived plainly and were 
usually healthy. If a man got sick he got wellagain. That 
was before the doctors came. Now sometimes a man gets 
well in spite of two or three doctors. 

The early settlers made their ropes out of flax or hemp. 
Hemp is probably the best for ropes, but both were used. 
After the twine was spun it was stretched in a home-made 
rope-walk and twisted into a rope. This home-made rope- 
walk was made on the same principle as the factories we 
have today. They ran the twist into the rope just the same 
as the ropes we get today. A man can make a rope-walk in 
half a day, . 

Early settlements were made along Clanton creek— 
Rhynos and Johnstons among them, who went’ to raising 
cattle, and became quite successful, but they could raise 
cattle faster than they could subdue the prairie sod, and 
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Taise grain, During some of those hard winters in an early 


day they sometimes lost pretty heavily in cattle. When an 


animal died its hide was taken off to help along the hide 
trade. They frequently joked one another about their mis- 
fortunes. One hard winter about ’55 or ’56 when they were 
losing heavily, a story was told on Jeff Rhyno that he dis- 
charged a man because he could not skin the cattle as fast 
as they died. 

As to amusements there was not so great a variety as at 
the present day, but they were engaged in with as much 
interest as today. During the fall and winter the young 
people would get together evenings, first at one house and 
then at another to discuss such questions as had been pre- 
viously arranged. There were usually some of the older 
men present to act as judges and give encouragement while 
the young folks engaged in the discussions. At other times 
they would have a spelling match. There was always per- 
fect order at these meetings. Later, towards spring, there 
would come the rail-splitting and log-rollings. At these the 
young folks usually had a party at night. Later came the 
corn planting which was all done by hand. When one man 
had a piece of ground ready to plant, his neighbors would 
turn in and help him plant it. After that came the flax 
pullings and harvest, and later on the corn cutting. The 
old settlers were very sociable, and those meetings were 
prized for the good feeling and fellowship they created. 
There were the house-raisings at all times of the year, and 
they were as much of a picnic as anything. Men used often 
to go ten miles to a raising. 

How courting was done in an early day might come 
under this head. According to one writer the process has 
not materially changed for several hundred years, but the 


-conveniences have changed. In those days they had no 


parlors or drawing rooms to sit in, since the whole house was 
in one room, a log cabin 16 or 18 feet square. In one end 
was a large fireplace that would take in a stick four or five 
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feet long, and in the corners on each side was the place 
where the courting was usually done. Across the other end 
of the house stood two high old fashioned bedsteads, one for 
“pap” and mother, and the other for our big sisters, and 
there were two trundle-beds which were slipped under the 
beds in day time and drawn out at night. These were for 
the little folks to sleep in, hence they were called trundle- 
bed stock. We larger boys usually slept in the loft in the 
winter. The loft was covered with loose clapboards. On 
Sunday evenings when our sisters had company we would 
slip over to a crack and peep down. That is the way the 
boys saw it. When the young couple decided to get mar- 
ried and the match was opposed by the parents they would 
run off to Missouri and find a minister to tie the knot so well 
that it would never come undone. The girl would then 
write her parents that she would return if her husband would 
be welcome in the home. In an early day getting married 
was somewhat different from today in the matter of expense, 
If a young man had a suit of blue jeans with a row of brass 
buttons down each side of his coat front, that was all that 
was required. If the girl had a new calico dress that was 
all that was necessary. Again, it was not necessary to pay 
the preacher five or ten dollars for tying the knot. That 
duty was performed free of charge, the minister considering 
himself ahead by the good dinner that was served on those 
occasions.— Winterset Madisonian, May 19, 1904. 


THE Szason.—We have had an unusually cold and wet 
spring. The earth has been so completely saturated by the 
constant rains that the progress of the farmer, miner and 
smelter has been much retarded. For a week past, however, 
the weather has been delightful; every kind of business has 
taken a fresh start, and vegetation appears to be making up 
for lost time.—DuBuque Visitor, May 11, 1836. 
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TRANSPLANTING IOWA’S LAWS TO OREGON. 


BY F. I. HERRIOTT. 


Our trite saying that “America is but another name for 
Opportunity” might well be changed to “America is but 
another name for Experiment.” It is no exaggeration to 
say that the people of the United States have done more 
experimenting in the making of laws and in the administra- 
tion of government than the people of any other nation on 
the globe. This has resulted chiefly from the nature of our 
multiform government that is at once federal and national, as 
regards the relations of states to each other and to the 
national government. Within our national jurisdiction there 
are practically half a hundred sovereign states each and all 
engaged in practicing the methods and arts of self govern- 
ment. There is but little let or hindrance to experimenta- 
tion in the making of laws and institutions. 

But while there is the greatest range of freedom for 
originality there is a surprising similarity in the fundamen- 
tal principles of our laws and in the primary institutions of 
the states. English common law and traditions are our 
common heritage and constitute the ground work of our 
institutions. But what may be called the acquisitive or 
adaptive disposition of Americans leads to the prompt obser- 
vation of the workings of laws in other states and to their 
adoption where they work well. Moreover, by reason of our 
peculiar mode of creating territories out of the national do- 
main it has generally happened that the laws of parent or 
adjacent territorial organizations have been continued or 
“extended” over the new territorial acquisitions; or they 
have been imposed ad interim until the inhabitants could 
assemble their law-makers and enact a body of laws. But 
from the nature of the conditions confronting pioneers they 
were almost certain to adopt bodily the laws of their ances- 
tral states. The social traditions and political inheritance 
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of the first inhabitants, or rather of the dominant elements 
determined whether the laws of this or that state were 
adopted. 

We have some interesting examples of such transplant- 
ing of laws in the establishment of the territories of Iowa 
and Oregon. When Iowa was given a separate territorial 
existence in 1838 the laws of Wisconsin were “extended” 
over the new territory. The bulk of the laws adopted, how- 
ever, were those taken over from Michigan when Wisconsin 
was cut off from that jurisdiction in 1834; and the major 
portion of those were the growths from the ordinances made 
for the government of the old Northwest territory pursuant 
to the great ordinance of 1787. But the members of the 
first territorial legislature of Iowa knew little and cared less 
about the genealogy of the laws they enacted in 1838-39. 
They were but little learned in laws or in law making. They 
had no new and radical notions to promote. The late Theo- 
dore §. Parvin, who was the first secretary of the council or 
senate in 1838-39, has told us how little the members knew 
of the real needs of the people, how ignorant they were of 
law making, how they selected here and there from the 
statutes of various states as fancy or state pride prompted 
them; how each member felt in duty bound to get as large 
a number.of the laws of his own state enacted by the new 
territory.* The matter that was important and urgent was 
to inaugurate the new government and it did not signify 
much to them one way or cther what laws were adopted so 
that they gave the people the form and substance of laws 
that would satisfy the traditional notions. Professor Jesse 
Macy has shown us} how remote often the laws actually 
adopted were from corresponding to or regulating the actual 
life and conduct of the daily affairs of the people in the first 
years of the territories. 


“See Professor Macy’s Institutional Beginnings in a Western State. ANNALS OF 
Tow, 3d Series, vol, V, p. 337. 
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We have in Oregon, however, a striking instance of the 
conscious and deliberate adoption bodily of the laws of 
another state. The event was of more than academic interest 
to us in Iowa as the laws adopted by the pioneers in Oregon 
were the statutes enacted by our first territorial legislature 
in 1838-39. 

The settlement of Oregon constitutes one of the romantic 
chapters in our pioneer history and not the least noteworthy 
in the annals of the diplomacy of our national government. 
Long continued efforts were made to arouse effective interest 
in that region; but with meagre results. - From 1820 on to 
1829, John Floyd of Virginia and Thomas H. Benton of 
Missouri had striven earnestly in Congress to induce the 
national government to take vigorous steps to establish our 
authority in that region and to give the pioneers the protec- 
tion of laws and institutions established in accordance with 
our forms and processes. But they failed. In 1838 how- 
ever another champion arose in the person of Lewis F. Linn, 
another senator from Missouri. He, like his colleague Ben- 
ton, sought to arouse public interest in the vast territory in 
the far northwest and between 1839 and 1843, the year of 
his death, introduced various bills and resolutions relating to 
Oregon, one of which in particular is of interest to Iowans. 

Meantime events were rapidly conspiring in Oregon to 
bring matters to a crisis. The settlers were more or less 
divided in their allegiance. There were the active friends 
and adherents of the Hudson Bay company. The Americans 
were greatly disturbed by local dissensions, personal jealous- 
ies, contentions with the Indians and religious rivalries. 
All these things thwarted united, consistent and continuous 
efforts to bring about the establishment of our national 
authority. In 1841 the need-of civil organization was made 
apparent on the death of a noted settler, Edwin Young, near 
the Methodist Mission station in the Willamette Valley. 
He died without heirs and how to distribute his property so 
as to give valid title brought home to the settlers the fact 
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that they were in a land without laws and government. 
Steps were taken to bring about the establishment of some 
form of government. As a consequence of their proceedings 
one Dr. Ira L. Babcock was appointed supreme judge with 
probate powers and it was resolved that “until a code of 
laws be adopted by this community Doctor Babcock be in- 
structed to act according to the laws of the state of New 
York.’* Various efforts were made between 1841, after that 
resolution was taken, and 1843, to get under headway 
with the new government but they availed little until 
May 2, 1843. On that date a meeting took place at Cham- 
pooick (also given Champoeg ), between Salem and Oregon 
city, where amidst tense feeling and by a close vote it was 
decided to establish a ‘Provisional Government”’ and a com- 
mittee of nine were designated to draft a plan and to report 
to the people on the fifth of July following. Speaking of 
that committee and its work, Mr. J. R. Robinson of Oregon, 
writing in 1900, observes. 

“This committee is of great importance in the history of 
civil government in Oregon, because of the responsibility 
which rested upon it and because of the excellence of its 
work, Its members were neither learned nor acquainted 
with the law but they possessed good judgment and common 
sense. Their meeting place was an old barn belonging to 
the methodist mission.”’+ 

The report of the committee is interesting and instruc- 
tive. It exhibits the political thought and habits and wishes 
of the pioneers uninfluenced by the immediate surroundings 
of civilization and the formal procedure and political cere- 
mony so important in the operations of political institutions. 
We have there a practical illustration of the creation of a 
civil society somewhat after-the fashion dreamed of by 
Rousseau; and what is more we perceive some of the notions 


*See Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, vol. II, p. 101. Article by H. W. 
Scott on ‘The Provisional Government.” 


{Quarterly of the Oregon Historical Society, vol. I, p. 35. 
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expounded by the French philosopher. The document pre- 
sented sets forth exalted principles of civil liberty and 
righteousness. 


We, the people of Oregon territory, for purposes of mutual protection, 
and to secure peace and prosperity among ourselves, agree to adopt the 
following laws and regulations until such time as the United States of 
America extend their jurisdiction over us. 

Be it therefore enacted by the free citizens of Oregon Territory. 

For the purpose of fixing the principles of civil and religious liberty, 
as the basis of all laws and constitutions of government that may hereafter 
be adopted. 

Be it enacted that the following articles be considered as the articles 
of a compact, among free citizens of this territory.* 


There then follow a series of articles specifying the 
fundamental rights and privileges that should never be 
denied to the inhabitants of the territory, and setting forth 
in considerable detail the nature, powers and methods of 
administration of a number of offices of the new government, 
Article 12 of section 2 of the proposed Articles reads as 
follows: 

The laws of Iowa territory shall be the laws of this territory, in civil, 
military and criminal cases; where not otherwise provided for, and where 
no statute of Iowa applies, the principles of common law and equity shall 
govern. 

After this comprehensive section the committee with 
superfluous caution proceeds to particularize a number of the 
statutes of Iowa that shall be the law under the new govern- 
ment, e. g., those relative to weights and measures, to wills and 
testaments, vagrants, elections, etc. Then again in Article 
19 the following resolution is inserted. 


Resolved, That the following portions of the laws-of Iowa, as laid down 
in the statute laws of the territory of lowa enacted at the first session of 
the legislative assembly of said territory held at Burlington, A. D., 1838-9, 
published by authority, Du Buque, Bussel, and Reeves, printers, 1839. 
Certified to be a correct copy by Wm. B. Conway, secretary of Iowa terri- 
tory, be adopted as the laws of this territory. Viz: 


*The extracts from the “Report” of the Legislative Committee given above are 
taken from a typewritten copy given the Historical Department of Iowa by Professor 
Edmond S. Meany, Head of the Department of History in the University of Oregon. 
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There are listed by title with reference to the pages 
whereon found in the collection referred to in the resolution 
some thirty-seven laws including those already mentioned in 
Articles 13, 14 and 15.* 

This draft of a constitution or articles of government 
was adopted at the meeting at Champooick, July 5, 1843. 
The subsequent history of the Provisional Government that 
continued until the erection of the territorial government in 
1848 it is not necessary here to follow. The instrument 
underwent some changes but none that vitally changed the 
character of the original ‘“compact.’’*+ Under it their Gov- 
ernment, said one of their chroniclers, was “ ‘strong without 
an army or navy, and rich without a treasury’, and ‘so effect- 
ive that property was safe, schools established and supported, 
contracts enforced, debts collected and the majesty of the 
law vindicated.’ 

The question presents itself, why did the pioneers of 
Oregon select the laws of Iowa for the regulation of their 
private and governmental affairs? Why choose the laws of 
Iowa rather than those of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York or Massachusetts? Why after the resolu- 
tion directing the use of the laws of New York, did the 
committee set them aside and select the laws of the new 
territory on this side the Mississippi? Did the members of 
that committee that met in the barn of the Methodist Mis- 
sion have before them the statutes of those several states 
and after due examination and deliberation decide that the 

*The officers of the Provisional Government did not have a very staunch faith in 
the efficacy of the Article 12 of Section 2 given as we find the ‘Executive Committee” 
in their report to the Legislature urging that the militia law of Iowa” and “that 
the laws of Iowa be taken into consideration concerning blacks and mulattoes.” 
yee ag message of June 18, 1844, given in Bancroft’s History of Oregon, Vol. I, pp, 

tIn 1845 the legislature refused to call their articles of government a “constitu- 
wee referred to it in submitting a revision to the people for approval asa 


Quoted by Robinson. Ibid, p. 39. In the “Organic Law” drafted in June, 1845, 
and adopted by the people at an election July 26, all specific reference to Iowa’s 


or was omitted. See ‘Organic and other general laws of Oregon,”’ 1843-1872, pp. 


\ 
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laws of Iowa were most fit for their circumstances? What 
suggested and what induced the adoption of the committee’s 
report that the laws of Iowa should be adopted? In 1843 
Iowa was but little more than a name to the people of the 
east, let alone to the pioneers of that remote Northwest. It 
could hardly be that many of Iowa’s first settlers had left 
our eastern counties and journeyed across the Missouri and * 
over the mountains, or around by Darien and up the coast 
and found lodgment in the valleys of the Columbia.* Ban- 
croft asserts that the early settlers in Oregon were not 
familiar with the laws of Iowa which they had adopted.+ 
What then led to their adoption? 

It is not unlikely that some of the committee that drew 
up the original draft for the articles providing for the Pro- 
visional Government possessed or happened to get possession 
of acopy of the Iowa laws enacted in 1838-39, and thus it was 
mere chance and the urgency of circumstances that pressed 
the settlers on to the speedy establishment of some form of 
Government that brought about the transplanting of Iowa’s 
first laws to Oregon. It is to be recalled that the territorial 
printer at Burlington was delayed for months in publishing 
our first laws because he could not get a copy of the statutes. t 
So that it is not at all improbable the pioneer law-makers of 
Oregon had only the choice of the Iowa statutes or nothing. 

Another’ explanation may be ventured however that is 
worthy of consideration. As previously stated Senator 
Lewis F. Linn of Missouri was an ardent champion of the 
establishment of our national authority in the disputed 

*There is evidence that Iowans were very much interested in Oregon and in the 
emigration to the Columbia. In April, 1843, was organized at Bloomington, Iowa 
(now Muscatine) the ‘Oregon Emigration Company.” David Hendershott (a mem- 
ber of the third legislature of Iowa that met at Burlington in 1841) presided at the 
meeting April1. On April 19, a mass meeting was held at Bloomington, in which 
Geo. M. Hinkley of Louisa county was in the chair and it was decided to favor the 
organization of a company to start for Oregon May 10. See extracts taken from 


Iowa Territorial Gazette avd other papers given in the Oregon Historical Quarterly. 
Vol. 2, pp. 191-192, pp. 390-392 and Vol. 4, pp. 177-178 and pp. 403-404. 


{See H. H. Bancroft’s History of Oregon. Vol. I, p. 428. 
tANNALS, Vol. V, 3d Series, p. 358. Note of the writer in ‘Chapters in Iowa’s Fi- 
nancial History.” 
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region in the Northwest. Between February 7, 1838, and 
his death in 1843 he introduced a number of bills and reso- 
lutions and made various reports all looking to the same end. 
On December 16, 1841, Senator Linn introduced a bill in 
the Senate relative to the Oregon territory that among other 
provisions extended the civil and criminal laws of Iowa over 
all of the territory west of the Missouri river, south of lati- 
tude 49°, north of the boundary of Texas and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. In addition the jurisdiction of Towa was 
extended over all the country from the mountains to the 
ocean between latitudes 42° and 54°. The bill also pro- 
vided that two associate justices of the supreme court of 
Towa in addition to those already appointed for Iowa, were 
to be placed in charge of two judicial districts to be estab- 
lished in the region there specified wherein they were to 
conduct district courts after the manner pursued in the 
courts of Iowa. This bill was referred to a select committee 
which reported favorably, but before it came up for consider- 
ation Lord Ashburton arrived in Washington to negotiate 
with Webster with a view to an adjustment of the boundary 
disputes then endangering the peace between England and 
the United States. On account of the delicate situation the 
Senate did not debate the Linn bill until 1843, when 
after a lively debate, the bill passed the Senate February 3, 
1843, by a vote of 24 to 22*; but it failed in the House. 

Here again a question offers, why did a senator from 
Missouri urge the imposition of the laws of Iowa upon the 
people of Oregon? Why not those of Missouri or Illinois 
or Michigan, rather than those of a fledgling territory? 
Two explanations suggest themselves. 

The first explanation is that Iowa was adjacent to the 
territory in controversy. It was consequently simply a mat- 
ter of course that Senator Linn should propose to extend 

“See Benton’s “Thirty Years View,” Vol. II, pp. 470-482, where the bill is given in 
part. There is no indication in Senator Linn's speech of the reasons that led him to 


provide for the adoption of the laws of Iowa. See Linn’s speech in reply to that of 
Senator McDuffie in opposition, Congressional Globe, 1842-43; pp. 149-155. 
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over Oregon and the intervening region the government 
and laws of the territory lying next to the lands in question. 
The second is that Lewis F. Linn, Benton’s colleague in the 
Senate was a half brother of Henry Dodge, the first Govern- 
or of Wisconsin and Iowa. They saw much of each other 
during this period in Linn’s career; for from 1841 to 1845 
Dodge was the territorial delegate of Wisconsin in Congress. 
It is not therefore a violent presumption to believe that in 
the course of their intimate conversations Dodge gave Linn 
much sage counsel and made suggestions that the latter made 
use of. It would not be strange if Dodge should urge upon 
Linn the wisdom of making use of the Iowa laws, made up 
as they were chiefly of statutes that he, Dodge, himself had 
helped to frame in the Council.of Michigan or had signed 
as Governor of Wisconsin. The Iowa laws reproduced the 
traditional institutions and methods of administration com- 
mon to the free states carved out of the Northwest territory. 
Hence it would be politic for a Missourian, in those days 
when slavery was charging the air with suspicion of every- 
thing that came from south of Mason’s line, if he wished to 
secure northern sentiment in favor of his bill, to urge the 
adoption of the laws of a territory like Iowa. 

Now it is more than probable that the nature of the pro- 
visions of Linn’s bill had by 1843 become known to the 
pioneers in Oregon. Learning that the laws of Iowa were 
those urged for their government by their staunchest friends 
in the halls of Congress it would have been the natural and 
the diplomatic thing, ifsuch a suggestion is not preposterous, 
for the committee that drew up the articles for the Provi- 
sional Government that were formally adopted by the Ore- 
gonians July 5, 1843, to have of set purpose adopted the 
laws of Lowa because their action would then commend itself 
to the friends of the territory in the east. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY IOWA. 


BY THE LATE JAMES HILTON. 


The writer came to Iowa in the fall of 1841, and during that winter 
made a pedestrian tour of the eounties of Lee, Des Moines, Henry, Jetfer- 
son and Van Buren. By far the greater part of the settlers in that part of 
Iowa were from Virginia, Kentucky and Indiana, and were remarkable for 
their intelligence, industry and self-dependence. But they could hardly 
have been otherwise when the conditions of emigration at that time were 
considered. There were then no railroads west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains. The only means of transport being wagon and team, and as a con- 
sequence, it was only the intelligent, determined and self-reliant, who 
would load their belongings into a wagon, and with a yoke of oxen or 
pair of horses, start out to find a home in a new country, on the extreme 
frontier of civilization, five hundred or a thousand miles away. 

There were at the time mentioned, already located in the counties 
named, nearly all the men who have made a lasting impress on Iowa’s 
history. In proof of this may be named Charles Mason, James W. Grimes, 
A. C. Dodge, J. C. Hall, George G. Wright, Dr. Elbert, James B. Howell 
and J. C. Knapp. These men were then but fairly representative of the 
early settlers, but as time rolled by, they became more distinctly promi- 
nent, by the passing away of their fellow pioneers. 

The “Blackhawk Purchase” was a strip some fifty miles wide, border- 
ing on the Mississippi river—all west of that to the Missouri river, 
known as the “New Purchase”’—acquired by the treaty of September, 
1842, That treaty was held at the Indian Agency, where Agency City, in 
Wapello county now is, and a great number of the people of eastern lowa 
and northern Missouri were in attendance. There were also assembled 
there all the chiefs and braves of the Sac and Fox tribe; the Sacs were 
nearly all six feet in height, and as straight and erect as telegraph poles. 
They were all dressed in new blankets, and new and finely embroidered 
leggins and moccasins. Many of them had fancy head dresses, and some 
had necklaces of grizzly bears’ claws, or other emblems of their prowess. 
As those “Braves” in knots of three or four would pass through the throng 
of whites there gathered, they seemed the very embodiment of courage, 
dignity and grace. Probably never again will be witnessed such an exhi- 
bition of the magnificent manhood of the Indian race. 

The territorial days in Iowa were as uneventful as any period in its 
history, The people were all content and happy and complaint of want 
or “hard times” was never heard. The tales that have been teld of the 
privations and hardships endured by the early settlers, are nearly all pure 
fiction, and for many of those stories the old fellows themselves are proba- 
bly responsible, as not a few of them have been disposed to magnify the 


trials they endured and the dangers they passed, when encouraged to do so, 
by the wonder and admiration of their listeners. ; 
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BENJAMIN F. GUE. 
1828-1904, 
Pioneer settler, Scott county, Towa, 1852; Legislator, 1858-64; Lieutenant- 


Governor 6; U.S, Pension Agent, (lowa and } ebraska), 
1872-80; Journalist and Historian in later life. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


DEATH. OF BENJAMIN F. GUE. 

This sad event came as a sudden shock to the circle of 
his immediate friends in this city and elsewhere throughout 
the State, and elicited expressions of profound regret wher- 
ever he was known. He called upon the writer of these 
lines on a business errand, on the Ist of June last, just be- 
fore noon. He was the seeming embodiment of health and 
was congratulated upon his fine appearance. Five hours 
later he was stricken with heart failure or apoplexy and in 
a few minutes had ceased to breathe. 

While he was a modest and unpretentious man, whose 
life was a quiet one, he had filled a large measure of public use- 
fulness. He came to Iowa in the midst of the great anti- 
slavery movement which resulted in the civil war, thorough- 
ly imbued with the free-soil sentiments which prevailed in 
the north. He had also grown up with very practical ideas 
relating to the laws which govern towns, or townships, and 
counties. He was qualified by nature and education to be- 
come a prominent and useful citizen. When he came into 
the Iowa House of Representatives in 1858 the New Consti- 
tution had but recently been adopted and there was a neces- 
sity for much legislation to conform to that new charter of 
our rights. His conception of these matters seemed to be 
intuitive. He possessed the intelligence and the force of 
character required to make him conspicuous in the radical 
majority. 

The outbreak of the civil war also called for the services 
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of patriotic and able men. Those who survive from that 
period will recall the fact that Mr. Gue was one of the fore 
most representatives in the 7th and 8th General Assemblies, 
and a leading senator in the 9th and 10th. While he served 
in the House there occurred one of the most prolonged and 
earnest contests that have marked our legislative history. 
The issue was upon the adoption of a representative system of 
county government in place of the old county judge system 
which centered all local authority in one man. He was one 
of the champions of the supervisor system, concerning which 
he had brought clear and positive ideas from the State of 
New York. In the war legislatures, in providing for rais- 
ing, provisioning and arming troops, he always earnestly 
sustained the recommendations of Governor Kirkwood and 
Abraham Lincoln. In the founding of our common school 
system, in the work of securing friendly legislation for the 
Agricultural College, the State University, and the Normal 
School, few men had such well detined and positive ideas. 
Later on, strenuous efforts were made by unprincipled 
speculators to acquire large tracts of swamp lands in the 
northwestern part of the State. Gue, with others, fought 
this effort, which was simply stealing, until they were over- 
borne by numbers. 

Mr. Gue came into the State Historical Department with 
the writer at its organization, July 1, 1892, remaining until 
1896. The indexes of the early volumes of THE ANNALS 
show a record of work highly creditable to him as an editor, 
while important volumes of the proceedings of the Pioneer 
Law Makers’ Association were more largely due to his efforts 
than to those of any other person. 

Mr. Johnson Brigham, in our Notable Deaths, has paid 
a deserved tribute to Mr. Gue’s high character and invalu- 
able services, leaving little to be added here. 
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ENOCH W. EASTMAN. 

It is a pleasure to present Mr. Moir’s tribute to the 
memory of Lieutenant Gov. Eastman, which appears in our 
pages to-day. There was much in the life, character and 
public services of this distinguished pioneer to inspire high 
respect, and for which he should be borne in grateful 
remembrance in this State. His published record does not 
show how useful he was to Iowa, for the reason that he 
passed but little of his time in public offices. The most im- 
portant place he ever occupied was that of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and President of the Senate. Probably the event with 
which his name will be longest associated is that of the 
authorship of the inscription on the Iowa Stone in the 
Washington Monument, There was some competition in 
this matter, but Mr. Eastman’s suggestion was deemed by 
far the most appropriate that was offered. The number of 
words as he submitted it was somewhat reduced, but not to 


the injury of the sentiment conveyed. His was a true, use- 


ful, patriotic life. He acted conscientiously as he saw his 
duty. When he finally passed away it was a matter of uni- 
versal remark that he had deserved more from Iowa than he 
had ever received. Had he been more ambitious of public 
honors, he might have attained other preferments. But in 
his lifetime he was well known throughout the State and 
universally respected. 

From the time he came to Iowa until the disabilities of 
age came upon him, he was a favorite public speaker, clear 
and convincing in his arguments, and at times overflowing 
with wit and humor. He brought with him from Yankee- 
land some quaint old-fashioned ways of pronouncing many 
words, Presiding once over a joint convention of the two 


‘houses of the General Assembly, he tapped the desk with 


his gavel, saying, ‘‘The J’int Convention will come to order!’’ 
It had been the practice up to that time for the clerk to pro- 


ceed at once to call the joint roll, which he started to do. 
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“What are you doing, sir?” inquired Gov. Eastman. “Call- 
ing the joint roll!” replied the clerk. ‘What for?” asked 
the Governor. ‘To learn whether a quorum is present,” 
said the clerk. ‘Well, sir, you needn’t do it; ’t’aint in the 
law!’ And he pointed to the section of the Code under 
which the body was acting. It may be presumed that after 
that the clerk waited for the Governor’s orders before 
attempting to proceed with business. 

Up to near the close of President Buchanan’s adminis- 
tration Mr. Eastman was an old-school democrat. Not long 
before he left the party, he made a democratic speech in the 
old town hall at Webster City, an edifice which disappeared 
from the face of the earth more than 30 years ago. The 
speaker could not keep back a joke, even when it hit himself 
or his party. At that time—just before the civil war—the 
republicans claimed that the United States Treasury had 
been bankrupted by the Buchanan administration, and much 
was said in the papers on that topic. But Mr. Eastman 
boasted that the democracy had “governed the country for 
forty years,” “whipped Mexico,” and “given the nation the 
Sub-Treasury system,” as it then existed. He stopped an 
instant and looking around, remarked, “But, by the way, 
our republican friends say there is nothing in the Treasury.” 
This “brought down the house,” and he laughed as heartily 
as his most pronounced opponent in the audience. 

But when the great civil war burst upon the country, 
Goy. Eastman loyally supported the Union cause, finding 
himself thenceforth in accord with the party of Abraham 
Lincoln, The story of his career is well told by his life-long 
friend, Hon. W. J. Moir. 


AN IOWA MATHEMATICIAN AND HIS WORK. 


Few people are aware that a bi-monthly magazine of 
“Pure and Applied Mathematics” was published in the city 
of Des Moines for a period of ten years. Its title was The 


* 
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Analyst. The first number was issued in January, 1874, 
and the last in November, 1883. The office which was the 
home of the editor was three blocks east and one block south 
of the capitol. Each number of this magazine contained 16 
and each volume about 200 pages. Asa literary work it 
occupied quite a unique and anomalous position. Its mod- 
est circulation was confined to mathematicians and astron- 
omers, for the most part in colleges. When the publication 
was first announced some of these good people entertained 
such grave doubts of its success that they withheld their 
subscriptions. In one instance an eminent gentleman who 
has since taken his place among those whom the world deems 
illustrious, wrote Dr. Hendricks, the editor and publisher, a 
somewhat testy letter rating him on account of his presump- 
tion, though a few years later he was glad to procure every 
number of The Analyst. The publication went to a small 
and select constituency which was scattered throughout the 
world. Dr. Hendricks thus came into pleasant relations 
with men profoundly learned in most civilized countries. 
The type for the pages of the little magazine was set by his 
daughters, in his own house, from fonts of type which he 
had procured for this purpose. The printing was done at 
one of the offices in the city of Des Moines. 

Dr. Hendricks was a self-educated man whose school 
_advantages had been very limited, but he had a natural 
aptitude for the study of mathematics in which he became 
thoroughly learned. He settled in Des Moines in 1864, 
The first ten years of his residence in the capital city he was 
mainly engaged in surveying, having previously carried out 
a large contract under the surveyor-general of Colorado. 
The succeeding ten years—1874 to 1883—were devoted to 
the publication of The Analyst. In the latter year, clear- 
ly discerning that the disabilities and limitations of age were 
creeping upon him, Dr. Hendricks determined to discontinue 
its publication. This step met with the sincere regret of math- 
ematicians in all parts of the world, but it was inevitable, for 
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there was no one to take his place as its editor. He had 
prepared an index for each volume at its close; but when he 
decided to discontinue the work he announced this fact to 
his readers and compiled and printed a general index to the 
ten volumes, thus systematically rounding out and complet- 
ing his labors. He presented a set of The Analyst to the 
Historical Department, with many original letters from his 
correspondence. These letters were inserted in the bound 
volumes thus making an important addition to the data for 
his biography. Mr. John J. Hamilton, of The Des Moines 
Daily News, wrote a full and highly interesting sketch of 
the life of Dr. Hendricks, which was published with his 
portrait; and Prof. Florian Cajori, of the University of Wis- 
consin, under the auspices of the United States Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C., published a paper on ‘“‘Mathe- 
matical Journals,” in which he paid a high tribute to “Joel 
KE. Hendricks, a self-taught mathematician.”” Among other 
matters Dr. Hendricks wrote his autobiography, the original 
manuscript of which was also bound with Vol. I of The 
Analyst. These biographical materials, thus incorporated 
with his work, form a unique, but tasteful and most appro- 
priate memorial of this quiet and devoted Des Moines 
scholar. He died June 8, 1893, at the age of 75 years. 


OUR TLLUSTRATIONS. 


Our frontispiece is an original steel engraving of the 
portrait of the lamented Philip M. Crapo. We did not 
receive the impressions from the plate in time to have them 
appear with the announcement of his death, and we there- 
fore present them in the present issue of Tur ANNALS. This 
portrait is deemed by his friends to be one of rare excellence 
—a triumph of the engravers’ art. It affords us great 
pleasure to present it in our pages. 

Our portrait of the late Honorable Enoch W. Eastman 


The cuts of Mr. Gue’s portrait and of the two Bronze 
Tablets did not reach the office until too late to receive men- 
tion in the article on ‘‘Our Illustrations.” Delay in binding 
this number enables us to present them in their appropriate 
places. 
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This engraving gives an excellent representation of the Bronze T aie oor all Art 
tallery of the State Historical Department, by the Iowa Sons 0) t! ve Fes Fr 
Revolution, April 19, 1904, to the memory of five Revolutionary sol- 

diers who died and were buried in this State. 
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The Tablet unveiled in the College for the Blind, at Vinton, Iowa, May 26, 
1904, to the memory of Captain Thomas Drummond. 
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is a half-tone copy of a steel engraving which was published 
in a book of Iowa Biography during his life-time. It is an 
excellent likeness as he appeared before he began to feel the 
encroachments of age. But really, the State should possess 
an oil portrait of this grand old pioneer who was an import- 
ant factor in laying the foundations of our State while Iowa 
was still a territory. ‘He did the State some service,” and 
his memory should be cherished as one of its most deserving 
sons. 

Mr. Duffield’s article is illustrated with an engraving of 
the portrait of Samuel Clayton, a noted pioneer of Van 
Buren county and a cut of the ruins of the last of the old 
flouring mills built in early days. The other mills have 
disappeared. A bit of beautiful scenery near Mr. Duffield’s 
residence is also presented in another engraving. We are 
indebted for the excellent photographs from which these 
engravings were copied to Mr. E. R. Harlan, of Keosauqua, 
who finds time in the midst of his legal practice and busi- 
ness affairs to indulge in a little amateur work in this direc- 
tion. He photographed the old ‘Church Tree” of which a 
cut appeared in a previous number. 

An excellent portrait of Mr. John Weare illustrates the 
first part of ‘Pioneer Perils,” an exciting event in the early 
history of Cedar Rapids. Mr. Weare was a widely-known 
business man when thousands of the early settlers were 
rushing to Iowa every month. His dealings were largely 


with these people. 


TABLETS UNVEILED. 


The 19th day of April, 1904, was distinguished by an event of no mean 
significance in Iowa history. On that day the first commemorative tablet 
placed in the building of the Historical Department of Iowa was unveiled. 
The event was significant because it was the unveiling in this State of the 
first tablet having reference to any event or character in Revolutionary 
history. Certain graves of departed Revolutionary soldiers had been 
marked by monuments according to old burial customs, but their historial 
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and educational significance was not the same. Those events were local; 
this was State-wide in its aspects and its lessons for the people. The 
immediate movers in this commemoration were the members of the 
Iowa Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. THE ANNALS OF 
Iowa had, however, an influence more or less potent, in inspiring this 
patriotic action. In July, 1901, Tae Annaxs contained the names of five 
Revolutionary soldiers whose ashes rested in Iowa soil, with brief enumer- 
ation of the particulars of their birth, life, service in that war and death. 
Their names were William Blair, Timothy Brown, John Osborn, George 
Perkins and Charles Shepherd. Prior to this publication, however, in 
April, 1900, action had been taken at the annual meeting of the Society, 
looking toward the erection in the Historical Department of a tablet to 
the memory of William Blair, it being supposed at the time that no other 
patriot of 76 had his honored grave in Iowa. Before the action of this 
Society took definite form the article referred to appeared in THE ANNALS, 
and the Sons were greatly aided in their work of identifying the graves of 
Revolutionary soldiers by that publication, their object having expanded 
from the commemoration of the death and burial of one to the commemo- 
ration of the death and burial of all the soldiers of that war buried in the 
State. 

The event is significant in the evidence it furnishes of the rising 
tide of patriotic sentiment and of the renewing and intensifying of the 
proper appreciation of the importance of that great struggle and of the 
sacrifices of those who fought its battles. 

We learn that the first of the Sons to feel the inspiration to commem- 
orate the death of any Revolutionary soldier in Iowa was Judge Andrew 
J. McCrary, formerly of Keokuk. He made the motion in the meeting of 
the Society in 1900, which started the movement that resulted in placing 
the beautiful and artistic bronze tablet where every visitor to the Histor- 
ical building must see it and take in its meaning. 

The details of the work of selection, of inscription, contracting for and 
unveiling of the tablet, which is the design and handiwork of Tiffany & 
Co. of New York, fell to the lot of Herman Knapp, Esq., of Ames, and 
Capt. Elbridge D. Hadley, of Des Moines, They are justly proud of the 
results of their patient care. 

The unveiling ceremonies were interesting in the extreme. Col. 
Warren Scott Dungan, retiring president of the Society presided. The 
report of the tablet committee was made by Mr. Knapp. Col. Dungan 
followed with an eloquent and patriotic dedicatory address. The response 
for the State of Iowa was made by Mr. Henry Wallace at the request of 
the Governor, and Capt. Edward Ridgeway Hutchins concluded the cere- 
monies with an address of congratulation. We take the liberty of quot- 
ing the following passages from Col. Dungan’s address: 


What, then, does this Tablet mean? It means that the virtues of 
valor, self-sacrifice for home and country, of patient suffering and heroic 
endurance, which solved the problem of liberty and caused the birth of a 
new republic in the new world, shall everywhere be recorded and engraved 
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in the most enduring form as an inspiration to all the generations com- 
ing after. 

It means that the services, the lives and the blood of the patriot 
fathers sacrificed for us shall stand emblazoned, not only on every page of 
our history, but on every patriot grave throughout our broad land, to kindle 
in the hearts of those who succeed us a patriotic ardor which is essential 
to the higher ideals of good citizenship. 

It means that the American private soldier, especially of the Revolu- 
tionary period, shall be honored far beyond those of any other nation of 
the world, because of the high position which we in our system of gov- 
ernment, assign to the citizen in his individual capacity, where he has no 
superior before the law. cs 


A bronze tablet has also been placed in the College for the Blind at 
Vinton, to the memory of Capt. Thomas Drummond, the founder of that 
institution. Mr. A. N. Harbert of Shellsburg, collected the subscriptions, 
prepared the inscriptions and contracted with the Tiffanys of New York 
city for its manufacture. A rich and beautiful piece of workmanship was 
secured. This was placed on the walls of the College and dedicated to the 
memory of the citizen, editor and soldier, May 26,1904. The presenta- 
tion address was made by Hon. Cato Sells, of Vinton, and the bronze was 
accepted by Governor Albert B. Cummins. Addresses were also made by 
Senator W. P. Whipple, Judge L. G. Kinne, Prof. T. F. Tobin, and others. 
Hon. Bernard Murphy, his journalistic successor, issued a special Drum- 
mond edition of The Vinton Eagle, presenting the principal addresses, 
with many appropriate illustrations, including a portrait of Capt. Drum- 
mond, and a cut of the tablet. The occasion was one of great interest, 
and with the exception of the absence of Mr. Harbert, due to illness, 
everything passed off happily. Thomas Drummond was a distinguished 
and useful Iowa journalist and legislator up to the time that he entered 
the regular army. He fell at the battle of Five Forks, Va., April 1, 1865, 
when the fighting was practically over. This commemoration of his use- 
ful labors and heroic death makes his memory secure in Iowa. 


THE LARRABEE STATUES. 

In front of the Iowa building at St. Louis, the attention 
of the visitor is attracted to the bronze statues of Gen. 
William T. Sherman, Admiral Farragut, Ex-Speaker David 
B. Henderson and Major-General Grenville M. Dodge. 
These statues are spoken of by all who have seen them as 
works of high artistic merit. Those of Gen. Sherman and 
Admiral Farragut have been carefully inspected and heartily 
approved by the sons of those illustrious heroes. Thestatues 
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of Gen. Dodge and Mr. Henderson are viewed daily by 
scores of Iowans by whom they are as cordially approved. 
For the present they are the private property of Ex-Gov. 
William Larrabee through whose munificence the State will 
doubtless ere long become indebted for their ownership. 
The statue of Gen. Dodge we believe to be one of more than 
ordinary excellence while that of Col. Henderson is, to say 
the least, as correct a piece of portraiture as we have ever 
seen in bronze or marble. These magnificent statues will 
come back to Iowa in December, but we believe that Gov. 
Larrabee has not yet indicated the localities where they will 
find permanent abiding places. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Administration of Iowa. A Study in Centralization, by Harold Martin 
Bowman. Columbia University Press, N. Y., pp. 224. 


A scholarly treatise upon Iowa legislation and administration with 
reference to Public Education, Charities and Corrections, Health and 
Safety, and Public Finance. In a study of the laws upon these subjects, 
and of the reports upon them made to the legislature, the author traces a 
steady trend towards the centralization of their management, in the 
interest of efficiency and economy. For want of such management under 
the Territorial government, and in the early years of the State, the six- 
teenth section of every township that was given by Congress for the 
support of schools, and the seventy-two sections given for the State Uni- 
versity, were largely frittered away, so that the fund from the former 
amounts to hardly five million dollars, and the fund from the latter to only 
a quarter million dollars. At the same time, it is not to be forgotten that 
a State Superintendent of Public Instruction, who had charge of the per- 
manent school fund (1856-7), abused the trust, and was a defaulter to that 
fund. Quis custodit custodes? is a constantly recurring question under 
every system of government, civil, ecclesiastical, monarchal, imperial, 
democratic, or republican. Eternal vigilance is the price of honesty, as 
of liberty. Whether the distribution or the centralization of power is 
best, depends upon the virtue and intelligence of those who hold the 
power. A mob or a despot are equally detestable. Both individualism 
and populism, the primaries of parties no less than the general elections, 
require guards and restraints, search-lights and the X-ray. Thomas 
Jefferson said that only two questions are to be asked as to a candidate 
for office: First, Is he capable? Second, Is he honest? When other 
matters override these questions, mal-administration, intrigue and cor- 
ruption are sure to follow; such is human nature; so weak is man. 

The author gives to Iowa the credit of limiting the indebtedness of 
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municipal corporations to five per cent on the value of their taxable 
property, twenty years in advance of other states. A favorable view is 
taken of the State Board of Education (1858-1863), and of its plan and 
spirit and personnel; and that it was not given a longer test is regretted. 
The work of the Board of Control of Charities and Corrections is re- 
viewed with high commendation; and an application of similar intelligent 
and wise regulations on the part of the State to our educational and other 
public interests is looked forward to as required in order to promote the 
advancement of the Commonwealth. Ww. 8. 


History of the Louisiana Purchase, by James Q. Howard. Callaghan & Co., 
Chicago, 1902, pp. 170. 


This volume gives a brief and condensed account of Louisiana from 
the times of De Soto and Marquette. Written in a clear and animated 
style, it traces the earlier influence of Washington, John Adams and 
Hamilton in the course of events that led to the acquisition of Louisiana, 
as well as the work of Jefferson and Livingston in the Purchase. Speak- 
ing of Iowa among the States that have come out of the Purchase, Mr. 
Howard characterizes in this way three of the public men of the State: 
“The third State Governor, James W. Grimes, was uniquely and sternly 
fixed in his anti-slavery and temperance principles. Under the patriotic 
Governor Kirk wood, Iowa furnished 78,059 men to the Union armies. The 
brainiest and greatest of this State’s historic men was Justice Samuel F. 
Miller.” W. 8. 


A CORRECTION. 


Eprror Annaus:—By your permission I desire to correct an error 
which has been pointed out in my article published in the Annats of April 
last. On page 376, occurs the following statement: “The next town we 
reached was West Point, once the county seat of Lee county. It was there 
that Steven and William Hodges were tried, convicted, and hung in 1845, 
for the murder of Miller and Liecy, on May the 10th of that year.” 

After looking up this case more fully, I find that the Hodges were 
indicted and arraigned for trial at West Point, but their attorneys took a 
change of venue and the case was sent to Des Moines county for trial; that 
their trial and execution took place at Burlington instead of West Point, 
as stated in my article. I make this correction that the history of this 
interesting case may be kept straight. 

A prominent citizen of Henry county takes exception to a statement 
in reference to the town of Salem, found on page 377, as follows: “Salem 
was at that time a station on the underground railroad, and this fact made 
it a historic place. It had been settled by the abolitionists during the 
fifties.” The language used here is not very explicit, but the word “‘settled” 
was not intended to apply to the time of the settlement of Salem, but to 
the time the underground railroad went into operation. 

C. L. Luoas. 


Mapnzip, Iowa, May 25, 1904. 
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NOTABLE DEATHS. 


Bensamin F. Gue was born on a farm near Coxsackie, Green Co., New 
York, on the 25th of December, 1828. His parents, John and Catherine 
Gurney Gue were Quakers in religion and in politics were abolitionists. 
Their home was known asa station of the underground railroad and the 
boy’s sympathies were early enlisted for the slave. His first protest was 
against the wrong of slavery. The oldest of six children, the burdens of 
life came upon him at the early age of ten, when his father died, leaving 
his mother to provide for and educate the family. The boys, under the 
leadership of the elder brother, managed the farm successfully. In the 
spring of 1852, at the age of 24, Benjamin with his younger brother came 
to Iowa and took a claim on Rock Creek, in Scott county, where fora 
year and a half the brothers lived alone in a log cabin, clearing the farm 
and preparing a home for their widowed mother and the younger children. 
The early sympathies of the boy for the slave led the man to take an 
active interest in the Free Soil movement, and in-February, 1856, he was 
a delegate to the State Convention at Iowa City which formally organized 
the Republican party in Iowa. In the following year he was elected repre- 
sentative from Scott county to the Seventh General Assembly. He was 
one of the authors of a bill to found a state agricultural college, and in the 
House led the movement for its passage which was successful despite an 
adverse report from the committee on Ways and Means. In 1859 he was 
re-elected to the House and in 1861 was elected Senator. In the Senate as 
in the House, he was a recognized leader. Among the measures intro- 
duced by him and carried to a successful conclusion were: an act prohibit- 
ing the circulation of foreign bank bills in Iowa, which was a measure of 
protection against “wild-cat” currency; an act requiring jury fees to be 
taxed with costs in suits in the District Court which resulted in saving 
to the State more than one hundred thousand dollars annually. But the 
law to which this pioneer legislator was wont to refer with most satisfac- 
tion, was that advocated by him in conjunction with Senator C. F. Clark- 
son and Samuel J. Kirk wood; a law by which the Agricultural College land 
grant of 240,000 acres was reserved from sale at the low prices then pre- 
vailing and instead was leased for a long term of years at a rental suffi- 
cient of itself to maintain the college. By this act the lands were held 
until good prices were obtained and thus our State College secured an en- 
dowment fund far larger than that received by any other similar institu- 
tion, His journalistic career began at Fort Dodge, in 1864, when Mr. Gue 
became editor and publisher of the Jowa North West, one of the first republi- 
can newspapers in that part of the State. When nominated for Lieutenant 
Governor in 1865 his competitors were General James B. Weaver and Hon. 
George W. McCrary. In 1866 he was elected president of the board of 
trustees of the State Agricultural College, which he had done so much to 
place upon a permanent basis. In the face of strong opposition he adyo- 
cated and secured the admission of girls as students of that institution, 
and the success of what was then a new departure is evidence of his far- 
sighted wisdom. It was on his recommendation that the progressive edu- 
cator, A. 8. Welch, then United States Senator for Florida, was selected as 
the first president of the State College. In 1872 Governor Gue removed 
from Fort Dodge to Des Moines and took editorial charge of the Iowa 
Homestead. Under his editorship the Homestead gained a wide reputa- 
tion as a leader of practical thought on public questions. In December 
of that year General Grant appointed him Pension Agent for Iowa and 
Nebraska, and in that capacity he served eight years. In 1880 he and his 
son purchased the Homestead, and for years thereafter his editorial page 
was a powerful factor in the discussion of social, educational and economic 
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questions. Mr. Gue’s pioneer work includes an active part in the found- 
ing of the Pioneer Law-Makers Association of Iowa, among the members 
of which no one was held in higher esteem. In religion he was a 
Unitarian, at a time when to be a Unitarian was to be almost alone in 
Iowa. He was one of the founders of the First Unitarian Church of Des 
Moines and of the Iowa Unitarian Association. The crowning work of 
Mr. Gue’s life is the four-volume History of Iowa on which he labored, at 
first intermittently and afterward daily, for more than seventeen years. 
The gathering and preparing of the material for this history was a work 
calling for rare patience, industry and good judgment and a personal 
knowledge of the subject such as few have. It is not too much to say, 
borrowing the thought from Virgil, that he himself was part of the 
history of Iowa and had himself witnessed nearly all the public events 
which make up that history. Mr. Gue was very close to Governor Kirk- 
wood during the War period and the John Brown epoch immediately pre- 
ceding, and his personal participation in the history of the war and the 
many incidents and events leading to the war, constitute of themselves a 
most valuable contribution to Iowa history. His story of the part which 
he and his brother, David J. Gue, took in warning the Secretary of War 
of the John Brown raid on Harpers’ ferry, forms a most interesting chap- 
ter in the history of that episode and a remarkable indication of the trend 
of his Quaker education. As Charles Aldrich well said, in the Register 
and Leader on the morning following the death of his friend: “Governor 
Gue stood for what he thought was right. This characteristic, this prin- 
ciple is the thing that distinguished him above all things. His influence 
was always on the side of right, in politics, in business, in morals, in 
society.’ On the 12th of November, 1855. Benjamin F. Gue was united in 
marriage with Elizabeth Parker, and on the 3rd of July, 1888, occurred 
the death of Mrs. Gue, leaving four children all of whom survive, namely: 
Horace G., Alice, Gurney C., and Katherine, the last named is the wife of 
Dr. A. G. Leonard, State Geologist of North Dakota. The death of 
Benjamin F. Gue occurred on Wednesday, June 1,1904. Death came to 
him without premonition. The funeral took place at his residence, 1522 
West Ninth street, on Saturday, the 4th inst. Funeral services were con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. Mary A. Safford and his friend Judge Gifford 
S. Robinson. J.B. 


Jostan D. MoVay was born in Fulton county, IIl., February 3, 1844; he 
died at Lake City, Iowa, April 10,1904. He came with his father’s family 
to Keokuk county in his boyhood. In August, 1862, he enlisted in Co. B, 
86th Iowa Infantry, of which Goy. Francis M. Drake was the Lieutenant 
Colonel. The most active campaigning of this command was in the south- 
west. Drake’s Brigade was surrounded by Gen. Fagin’s army at Mark’s 
Mills, Ark., and compelled to surrender. The prisoners were taken to 
Tyler, Texas, where they remained in prison for the next ten months. 
MeVay when exchanged returned to his command at Little Rock, where 
he was furloughed home, but later returned to his regiment, with which he 
was mustered out at Davenport. He was yet but twenty-one years of age, 
and at once set about attending school, afterwards studying medicine. 
He settled in Lake City, Calhoun county, in May, 1872, where he rapidly 
rose in his profession, becoming surgeon of the C. & N. W. R. R., which 
position he held for several years. He was elected to represent Calhoun 

“and Pocahontas counties in the Iowa House of Representatives, in 1883. 
In 1887 he was elected State Senator from Webster and Calhoun counties. 
During his service in the legislature he was recognized from the start as 
one of its leaders, becoming widely and favorably known throughout the 


State. 
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Tuomas J. STONE was born in Royalton, N. Y., August 13, 1825; he died 
in Sioux City, Iowa, April 19, 1904. He worked on his father’s farm until 
he was fifteen years of age, attending the district school three or four 
months each year. He was for a time at Oberlin College where he 
intended to take a full course, but his health failed, and he came further 
west, spending some time in surveying in Wisconsin and Iowa, but located 
finally at Sioux City in 1856, where he engaged in the real estate business. 
At that time the paying of taxes for eastern land owners was a large part 
of the business of the real estate offices. He was associated in business 
with the late Judge A. W. Hubbard, who was chosen to Congress in 1859. 
Mr. Stone engaged in banking and large real estate enterprises. He 
was associated and in deep sympathy with John H. Charles, George D. 
Perkins, C. R. Marks, G. W. Wakefield, and other leading men in securing 
+he erection of the Floyd Monument, the development of the public 
library, the establishment of the Samaritan Hospital, and the Academy of 
Science and Letters. The Sioux City dailies during the week of his death 
paid elaborate and appreciative tributes to his memory. 


MarsHatu T. Gass was born near Romeo, Mich., March 12, 1844; he 
died at Davenport, Iowa, May 6, 1904. After a boyhood spent on his 
father’s farm, he attended the public schools of Romeo, and the State 
University of Michigan, from which he graduated in the seventies. He 
became principal of the Fenton, Mich., High School, and was also elected 
Superintendent of the schools of that city. He was chosen superintendent 
of the public schools of Flint, Mich., where he served some years. In 
1895 he accepted the principalship of the Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at 
Davenport, Iowa. The excellent work which he performed in this capa- 
city gave him an enviable reputation throughout the State. He was 
instrumental in securing the recent handsome appropriation by the legis- 
lature for the benefit of that institution. He worked upon the theory 
that the homeless children of the soldiers must have the best grounds and 
buildings, in which work he was progressing very satisfactorily up to the 
time of his death. He also had secured a new Chapel which is said to be 


one of the prettiest in the State. His death was a distinct loss to the State 
of Iowa. 


GrorGE CuiLps was born in Bath, N. H., December 15, 1832; he died in 
Nevada, Iowa, March 9, 1904. He settled in Nevada in 1854. He was 
elected sheriff of Story county in 1857, and reelected in 1859. He held 
this position until he resigned to go into the army. He helped raise Co. 
K, of the 832d Iowa Infantry and was elected Second Lieutenant. During 
the time he was in the army he served neaily two years in garrison duty 
at New Madrid, Columbus, Island No. 10 and Ft. Pillow. He participated 
in the battles of Pleasant Hill, Nashville, Mobile, Tupelo, Spanish Fort 
and Ft. Blakely. He returned to Nevada in the autumn of 1865. The 
Representative pays a fine tribute to the excellent qualities of this pioneer 
settler and soldier. Says Mr. W. O. Payne—‘“Real ability, kindness and 
integrity, were notable in all his life, and for them he is and will be 
affectionately remembered.” 


Wrni1amM Henry SHEPARDSON was born in Leydon, Mass., December 2, 
1823; he died in Lyons township, Mills county, Iowa, March 30, 1904. He 
came with his father’s family from their New England home to Huron 
county, Ohio, where he grew to manhood. He came to Iowa in 1846, first 
settling in Dallas county, but in 1847 removed to Mills county, near 
Malvern, where he afterwards resided. He was a self-educated man, es- 
pecially in mathematics, geology and music. In 1861 he enlisted as a 
musician in Co. F, 15th Iowa Volunteer Infantry, where he served for 
three years. He took part in the campaigns about Vicksburg, and 
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marched with Sherman from Atlanta to the sea. He was intimately 
associated with public affairs in his township for more than fifty years 
and had amassed a large private library, which is said to be one of the 
best in western Iowa. 


Winu1aM Burner was born in Wayne county, Ind., September 13, 1827; 
he died at Napier, Mo., May 6, 1904. He came to Iowa in 1855, locating 
in Harlan township, Page county, where he engaged in farming and stock 
raising. He became a member of the county board of supervisors in 
1861, remaining in that body for several terms. This was at the time the 
system was first organized. He was a member of the Iowa House of 
Representatives in 1870 and ’72, and also in 1884 and’86. During his 
service in the legislature he was influential in securing the location of the 
Insane Hospital at Clarinda. He was a leading business man of Page 
county for nearly forty years, during which time he built the Page County 
Court House. He was a man of great force and energy and wielded a 
decided influence in political affairs. 


A. W. Bucuanan was born at Rahway, N. J., February 4, 1848; he died 
at Ottumwa, lowa, June 11, 190+. He was the son of Alexander Buchanan, 
a soldier in the Union army who fell at the battle of Kenesaw Mountain. 
The subject of this notice settled on a farm in Highland township, Wapello 
county, in 1870. In 1878 he removed to Ottumwa, where he engaged ina 
large produce business. He served from 1891 to 1895 as a member of the 
city council, and in 1899 was elected representative in the State legislature. 
He was re-elected in 1901 and again in 1903. He madea creditable record 
in the State legislature, introducing several important measures and serv- 
ing as a member of some of the leading committees. He won the regard 
and confidence of his associates in the legislature and of his fellow citizens 
of Wapello county. 


Mrs. Maria M. (Pxox) FavinuE was born in Mexico, N. Y., September 
18, 1815; she died in Waverly, Iowa, December 28, 1903. For four years 
she held the office of preceptress in the Cazenovia seminary, N.Y. Atthe 
end of that period—1845—she was married to Hon. Oran Faviile, a mem- 
ber of the faculty. In 1853 he became president of the Wesleyan Female 
College in Delaware, Ohio, and Mrs. Faville was associated with him as 
preceptress of the institution. In 1855 they removed to Mitchell county, 
Towa. In 1857 Mr. Faville was elected as the first lieutenant governor of 
the State; in 1864 he was chosen as the first superintendent of public 
instruction. In these public labors he was greatly aided by the ability 
and wisdom of Mrs. Faville. Since 1867 she has resided in Waverly. 


Joun Frrzareson was born at Ballynat, County Limerick, Ireland, 
February 10, 1823; he died at Sioux City, Towa, May 12,1904. He settled 
in Sioux City in 1857, which was his home during the remainder of his 
life. He was a member of the 1st Dakota Infantry in the Union Army, 
with which he served three years. He became quite distinguished as a 
railroad builder and contractor. His principal work was on the Mil- 
waukee line, of which he constructed some twenty-five miles in the west- 
ern part of the State. He also erected many of the most substantial 
buildings in Sioux City. His life had been a useful one and his loss was 


sincerely regretted. 


Danrorta H. ArnswortH was born at Cape Vincent, N. Y., March 8, 
1828; he died in Des Moines April 26, 1904. He came to Towa in 1853 and 
was one of the pioneer civil engineers of the west. For years he was em- 
ployed in locating the first railroad lines built in Iowa and Nebraska; he 
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had full charge of the Rock Island road between Grinnell and Council 
Bluffs. The work was often dangerous in those days and many of his 
thrilling experiences he has related in his “Recollections of a Civil Engi- 
neer,”’ Newton, Iowa, 1893. He resided in Newton nearly 20 years and 
was well known throughout Central Iowa. < 


James A. Wricut was born in Delaware county, Iowa, in 1857. He died 
in Salt Lake City, Utah, April 1, 1904. He was ason of Hon. James AG 
Wright, who succeeded Elijah Sells as Secretary of State. He received 


his education at the State Agricultural College at Ames. He was variously ” 


connected with horticultural enterprises in this State and in Utah. At 
one time he edited and published the Davis County Republican, succeed- 
ing J. A. T. Hull in that enterprise. Later still he acquired a wide repu- 
tation as a horticulturist and horticultural editor in Utah. Im these 
directions lay his principal life work. 


Joun A. MoDantet was born in Licking county, Ohio, April 11, 1827; 
he died at Vinton, Iowa, May 7, 1904. He was a pioneer of Benton coun- 
ty, having located at Vinton in 1856, where he was engaged for twenty-one 
years in a large mercantile business; later he gave his attention to the 
development of fine stock. He served on the city council, as member of 
the school board, and was for a long time president of the Benton County 
Agricultural Association. He was an abolitionist in politics, his father’s 
home in Ohio having been a station on the “Underground railroad.” 


Epwarp J. McGorrisk was born in County Armagh, Ireland, in 1835; 
he died in Des Moines, Iowa, April 16,1904. He was one of the pioneer 
physicians of Des Moines, having located there in 1858. During the Civil 
war he served as surgeon of the Seventeenth Iowa Infantry, and later was 
promoted to acting medical director of the Fifteenth Army Corps. At one 
time he served as surgeon general of Iowa. He was known throughout 
the State as a physician and surgeon of great ability. 


Mruxs K. Ramsey was born August 31, 1839, in Harrison county, Ohio; 
he died in Boone, Iowa, Aprii 26, 1904. In 1854 he located in Boone 
county. When the civil war broke out he enlisted in Co. C, Third Iowa 
Infantry, and served for three years. He was at an early day elected 
County Judge; he afterwards studied law and was in 1868 admitted to the 
bar. He gained a state-wide reputation as a brilliant lawyer. 


Frep A. Bour was born at Knowlesville, N. Y., November 15, 1848; he 
died at Tacoma, Wash., June 14,1904. He was one of the early printers 
in Hamilton, Webster and Marshall counties, settling afterwards in Boone. 
In those sections of the State he was at one time widely known and highly 


esteemed, He migrated to Tacoma about the year 1888, where he resided 
until the time of his death. 


Davip Krnerr was born in Pennsylvania, December 4, 1817; he died at 
Glenwood Springs, Col., about the 23d of May, 1904. He settled in 
Anamosa, Jones county, Iowa, in 1851, residing there until August, 1903, 
when he removed to Colorado. Mr. Kinert twice represented Jones county 
in the Iowa Legislature, and for three terms was sheriff of Jones county. 


: J. Fostrr Campsenn was born at Vernon, Ind., December 7, 1822; he 
died at Davenport, Iowa, June 11, 1904. He was especially distinguished 
for his work on the school board, and as county supervisor and assessor 
which useful positions he held for many years, 
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